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H. it isnt the holly, it isn’t the snow. 


It isn’t the tree or the firelight glow. 

Its the flame that goes from the hearts of men 
Iehen Christmas love is abroad again. 

It is the laughter of children quivering high 

In a shower of radiance to the sky. 

For wishes are real, and love is a force, 

tnd the torch which ages ago had source 

In the star that lighted the wise men’s way 


Burns with a musical fire today.” 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


You can create new business and increase present volume by persuading your clients to finance 
their Life Insurance Premiums through THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 





PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


1. Your client signs a note for the total amount 3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient 
he would usually pay at the quarterly rate to monthly installments, over a period of one 
carry his life insurance for one year. year, at the same fotal cost, in most instances, 

2. The Chase pays your client’s premiums for as his insurance charges would be if he 
a full year in advance. paid them on a quarterly basis. 


Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, is 
available in quantities to underwriters for distribution to their policyholders. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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r Record Systems 
gecterr has them all! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
1433 Fifth Street, S. W., Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send data on Diebold’s four basic methods of 
record-keeping and address of nearest branch or dealer. 
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Susie's a gem! She can find any record you want 


just like that. The whole office force can count on good 


old Susie. That’s the trouble. 


There are too few Susies and too many records these days. 


Your office routine can no longer depend on a homespun 


system and an agile memory. Your record system must 


be simple, practical—it must speak a universal language 
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City and Stete__.___ 
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that even an unskilled trainee can understand. 


There are four basic methods of handling records, one 


of which is best for your special requirements. 


Your Diebold Man has all four to offer, and is 


qualified to help you fit your record handling 
system to your needs. Phone your nearest 
Diebold Branch or Dealer, or write 

today for unbiased data on all 


methods of keeping records. 


Diebold 


ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE 
FILING EQUIPMENT «+ SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT 
DOORS «+ BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR 
ALARMS «+ HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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Relatively few life insurance companies use the radio 
as a means of selling life insurance yet several com- 
panies own radio stations. Perhaps the oldest ownership 
is WTIC, The Travelers Insurance Company in Hart- 
ford. Among others are WSM of the National Life and 
Accident, Nashville, Tenn.; KFBI of the Farmers and 
Bankers in Wichita, Kans.; WBT of the Jefferson 
Standard Life located in Charlotte, N. C., etc. All of the 
above except The Travelers use their radio stations to 
various extents with not too clear results. Generally 
speaking, life insurance companies do not consider the 
radio as a successful medium for selling life insurance. 
For example, The Travelers doesn’t spend a cent on 
radio advertising and Metropolitan, which has been 
using radio longer than any other company (1925), is 
currently stressing health. 

Practically any life insurance man will tell you in 
no uncertain terms that life insurance cannot be sold 
over the counter in any volume. Yet the majority of 
life companies that have used the radio in the past, and 
some even today, expect the program to do what they 
say can’t be done—namely, sell over the counter. But 
for two companies, at least, radio can and does AID 
in selling life insurance. These companies are the Pru- 
dential and the Equitable Society. The former runs two 
shows, one a so-called “Good Will Hour” that apparently 
doesn’t produce much in the way of business, while the 
other show is more of the “Homey” variety. The 
latter, however, gets the results and represents the dif- 
ference between success and failure for this medium. 
The Equitable Society, on the other hand, has only 
one show “This Is Your F.B.I.” and it is by far and 
wide the best any life insurance company has ever 
devised from all angles. 

sefore using the radio as a selling medium, life insur- 
ance companies should ascertain its limitations, as well 
as its possibilities. Accepting the premise that life insur- 
ance cannot be sold over the counter in volume, any life 
executive should immediately recognize that radio ad- 
vertising will not bring prospects to home or branch 
offices seeking insurance. The Equitable worked on the 
theory that radio could help open the door to the agent 
and that this individual would then have an opportunity 
to do the selling. To open doors, however, is not simple 
or easy even for radio. The first requirement for a life 
insurance company is for a show with mass appeal—one 
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that is not too “high brow”’ for the average citizen or too 
“low brow” for the more substantial individuals. Such 
shows are not too common on the air. As a general rule, 
the radio show is geared to potential customers and most 
products “plugged” on the air are such that “low brow” 
shows are in order. Radio advertisers don’t sponsor all 
the drivel currently on the air because they don’t appre- 
ciate or recognize quality. Such shows are sponsored 
because they suit the mentality and tastes of potential 
customers. These advertisers are practical business men 
and their job is to sell. The quality of radio programs 
will improve only as the potential customers improve. 

The Equitable Society was fortunate in securing what 
has turned out to be one of the most popular programs 
on the air and one that is not too “high brow” or “low 
brow.” “This Is Your F.B.I.” is now one of the big time 
shows and its Hooper Rating compares favorably with 
the best. Tying the Society’s name to the most famous 
and the greatest law enforcement agency in this-country 
was a very beneficial coincidence, irrespective of the 
show itself. With the sponsorship of this show the Equi- 
table correctly assumed that the best radio could do 
would be to help open the door for agents. The next 
step was to correlate a sales campaign based on the radio 
show. This was essential for two reasons: (1) To take 
advantage of the advertising and (2) to measure results. 
Technical details are eliminated and what life insurance 
can do in terms of food, clothing, education, mortgages, 
retirement, etc. are stressed. First one type of coverage 
is “plugged” for an extended period; then another. The 
sales campaign is, of course, altered to suit the situation. 
The accent in every instance is the agent—the primary 
purpose of all phases of the endeavor being to bring him 
in contact with a prospect so that he can fulfill his func- 
tion—selling. 

In our opinion the Equitable Society has pioneered a 
new field in selling life insurance, a field that many 
other life companies would do well to explore. Due to 
this experiment it has been proven conclusively that 
radio advertising, wisely used and correlated with sales 
campaigns, will help open doors for agents and that they 
in turn can sell more life insurance. Over 10% of the 
Society’s Ordinary business today is sold directly as a 
result of the radio program. In actual figures, nine cam- 
paigns covering 63 weeks produced over $100,000,000 
of Ordinary business. What percentage of Group (cur- 
rently being “plugged’’) results from this same source 
has not as yet been determined. Whatever opinion life 
executives may have had before concerning radio’s po- 
tentialities they will all agree that this is really “selling.” 

1947 saw many changes in the life insurance business. 
Time may prove, however, that the successful pioneer- 
ing by Equitable Society in selling life insurance by radio 
was the most far-reaching change. A new and prac- 
tically untouched field has been opened to the life in- 
surance business to spread its security in greater amounts 
to more people. Like any other successful major under- 
taking, complete plans have to be made wisely and 
carried out well. The most important thing to remember 
is that it can be and now has been done. 
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TRAINING FILMS 


EARLY 125 life insurance home 

office and field training execy- 
tives attended a showing of five per- 
sonnel training films in November 
at the J. Walter Thompson Com. 
pany film studio in New York, hel 
under the auspices of the Society of 
L.O.M.A. Graduates. 

R. Wilfred Kelsey, director 
the Educational Division of the I 
stitute of Life Insurance, served gam 
guest chairman of the meeting. 
was introduced by Arthur C. Dat 
iels, executive assistant of the Iq 
stitute, who is a member of th 
Society. : 

The program was of especial ing 
terest to company executives com 
cerned with the use of films as @ 
training technique in employee re 
lations and public relations. Mg 
Kelsey told the group that the us@ 
of films in employee training hag 
made considerable progress in othe 
industries. As an example of theif 
value he cited the case of an aif 
line which spent $20,000 for a film 
to train its passenger representa 
tives in proper customer relations 
Pu wm, le d! techniques and through its use re- 

duced the training period so ma- 


terially that the cost of the picture 






























Are you puzzled over your future in the life was saved in four months. 
insurance business? A few life insurance companies 
already have begun to develop their 
Our men are not. They know where they are own films designed specifically for 
going. They not only have a Work Guide to help training employees and agents, Mr. 
plan their work, but liberal commissions, special Kelsey said. He has developed two 
awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In lists of films which can be used for 
addition, understanding underwriting, plus many training employees in general office 
unusual policies for men, women and children, procedures and for training agents 
together with a complete line of Accident, Health in general principles of good sales- 


manship. 

Films shown to the New York 
group included a sound slide film by 
Dale Carnegie, “How to Make 
People Want to Cooperate.” The 
motion pictures were an employee 
orientation film, “Under These 
Stars,” produced in color for Proc- 


and Hospital policies. 
ter & Gamble; a novel film on 
human relations, “By Jupiter,” pro- 


c= duced for Marshall Field; one on 


N AT I a: N A L L b F E “Telephone Courtesy” produced for 


‘ American Telephone & Telegraph 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. Co., and a job training film, “All 


Mainliner Passengers,” produced in 
color for United Airlines. 























RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 





Cover poem courtesy of Shenan- 
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vsvies Now, Underwood 4 CT LILLIES the Business World 
p their , 
lly for ‘ . 
2 with the New ALL-ELECTRIC Typewriter 
d two tial 
ed 
‘aa Achieved by a group of prominent type- Underwood is proud to bring you this first 
gents writer engineers ...this new Underwood oe Pome cages wn i donna 
eales: t is backed by more than half a century of 

is the last word in performance. Underwood typewriter manufacturing experi- 
é | : , ence—plus many years of making electric ac- 
by Watch At gies Hl set the whole — 008 _o ieneile machines and adding machines. 
Make your l nderwood All-Electric: — This Underwood All-Electric Typewriter will 
The — peur — be any secretary’s joy, every executive's pride. 
loyee ane _ - my sn tae wee « ow a You'll see. . when you have yours. Ask your 
“hese ne Sage nnperenen em. Characters a Underwood Representative to demonstrate it 
eal line. All carbons clear, neat, legible. ... today. 

Your new-found speed comes naturally and 

Ss easily on the Underwood All-Electric . . . be- , 
a cause every key responds electrically to the Underwood Corporation 
r lightest touch. . Typewriters: Adding Machines Accounting 
asl You'll enjoy electrical keyboard-control not Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
a only of alphabet and numeral keys, but shift or PRO at Other —— iifiacaatana 
1 in keys, space bar, tabulator, back spacer and line ios  iitiabidleediiiil ie tei —e 

spacer. Touch one of the two Carriage Return - a. nance a> “a patellar 

, ; oronto 1, Canada 

Bars and your “electrified” carriage returns mE 5s cP a 

quickly and spaces to the next line. ms ©1947 
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He would too... if ostriches could talk. For no self- 
respecting ostrich would really put his head in the sand. 


Yet we usually picture them that way. 


Sometimes “time-honored” customs and fables distort 
our view of things in the business world too. Like the 
use of punched-card tabulating machines. Time was when 
you had to rent these machines if you wanted to use 
them. Over and over and over again, you bought these 
machines through endless rental. Yet you never really 


owned them. 


Maybe you think you still have to rent tabulating 
machines. No indeed/ A few years ago Remington Rand 
took its head out of the sand.. 
you to buy as well as lease punched-card equipment. 


. made it possible for 


Yes, you can buy Remington Rand tabulating machines 
.. with substantial savings—and that’s after interest, 


for projitatle INSURANCE accounting 


TABULATING MACHINES YOU CAN buy... wtth Cm frrerscue 





THE 


taxes, maintenance and amortization. 


Case histories¢ A bank will save $180,000 in I5 years 
through purchase. An investment syndicate will save 
$84,000 in I2 years. An insurance company will save 
$250,000 in I5 years.* Many other prominent companies 
report comparable purchase profits. 

Yes, buying Remington Rand tabulating machines is 
profitable/ The initial cash outlay equals approximately 
five years’ rental...and from then on, up go savings. 

These savings are available to you. For more information, 
just call our nearest branch office or write Tabulating 
Machines Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 


*Write today for certified 
reports (4603A, 46I15A, 45I0A) 
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Pp tii: total figures in various categories on the page 
following have been taken from Best's publications. 
Many of our readers are familiar with the section 
levoted to “Recommended Companies” because these 
tatistics are already included in ‘“‘Best’s Chart of Rec- 
mended Life Insurance Companies,” but certain 
atios interpreting the figures have been added here 
cause of their general. interest. For this group of 
jompanies we have broken down the results in much 
ore detail than for the other illustrations, and statis- 
ics for five years have been included for their com- 
arative value. 

For the total figures of legal reserve companies 
perating in the United States it is necessary to point 
ut that they include a considerable amount of business 
one by the 11 Canadian companies which operate here. 
Ve show separate totals for these companies and totals 
or the United States alone with the Canadian com- 
panies deducted, but a large part of the business of the 
fanadian companies is actually in force in the United 








states; on the other hand, United States companies 
ave a considerable volume of business in force in 
anada. Also, there is some duplication of figures on 
uusiness “written”? because of inter-company reinsur- 
nce, Which has not been deducted in our illustration. 
The figures for total “insurance written’? would be 
ncreased by $4,504,000,000 if two of the largest group 
riting companies were to report the new group busi- 
ess on a “gross” basis instead of a “net” basis. Also, 
come large items of reinsurance appear as written 
International Travelers reinsured by Republic Na- 
ional, Massachusetts Protective merged with Paul Re- 
yere, Pacific Northwest reinsured by Rushmore Mutual, 
te. ). 


Splendid Results 


It will be noted that in recent years approximately 
the same proportion of companies qualified in the ‘‘Rec- 
bmmended” group. It is obvious that the life insurance 
business on the statistics presented has enjoyed con- 
inuing favorable results and additional growth. For 
ill companies, including “Recommended,” the new 


Writings in 1946 were approximately $12,049,000,000 





ugher than in the preceding year, while total insurance 
n force increased $19,117,000,000 during the same pe- 
lod, reflecting not only new writings but also high 
ersistency of the business on the books as voluntary 
erminations have shown great improvement during 
ecent years—more people have more money and pre- 
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Give Year Figures 


miums are being paid more regularly. One item that 
needs mentioning in this comparison deals with the 
large volumes of Group insurance written during the 
past several years, resulting in heavy increases in Group 
insurance in force in all group-writing companies—the 
increase in Group in 1944 alone being about $1,450,- 
000,000 to a total of $24,446,000,000 outstanding at the 
end of 1944—a banner year for Group Life Insurance. 
In 1945, however, group in force decreased about $1,- 
676,000,000. In 1946 group in force increased by ap- 
proximately $5,230,000,000 to record high of $28,000,- 
000,000. 

The figures are presented in two sections, the first 
one dealing with “Recommended Companies”’ only (not 
including four companies with “qualified” recommenda- 
tions ), and the second is divided into five classifications : 
(1) the ““Recommended” companies ; (2) all other com- 
panies; (3) total companies; (4) Canadian companies 
(already included in the three preceding classifications ) ° 
and (5) United States totals less the Canadian. 


Growing Strength 


In the “Recommended” section the ratios indicate 
that the companies have, in the past year, decreased 
slightly their surplus position in relation to assets and 
also insurance in force; the rate per thousand of insur- 
ance in force in 1946 is down from $19.42 to $18.08 
(this rate was $11.68 for 1931 and $14.68 for 1936). 
These changes should be considered in connection with 
the heavy expense involved in the writing of the very 
large volume of new business and in the light of the com- 
mendable action of many companies in voluntarily in- 
creasing reserve bases, this latter item bringing interest 
required on reserves in line with current yields available 
on high grade securities. Both these factors result in 
debits to surplus. This rate also should be considered 
in connection with the very large increase in insurance 
in force which has occurred recently because this in- 
crease tends to reduce any such ratio. The continuing 
improvement in mortality was slightly reversed in 1944, 
the ratio of death claims to the net reserve being 3.69% 
against 3.60% in 1943, but decreased to 3.62% in 1945 
and to 3.34% in 1946. This rate had dropped from 
3.97% in 1938 to 3.51% in 1942. 

The ratio of net reserve per $1,000 insurance in force 
is subject to fluctuating results and in 1946 was $220.13 
against $227.94 the previous year. The ups and downs 
in this ratio need a brief explanation since the proper 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE AGGREGATES—Continued average basis. In addition to this, large increases ; 
Group insurance in force have a further effect because 
‘while the insurance volume is present, the reserves 9 
Group insurance are only nominal. And, of course, fo 
a third fact, better persistency of business increases the 
insurance in force and on this account alone such a ratig 
has a slight tendency to decline, depending on the typ, 


of policies involved in the totals—at all times it is syb. 


trend is not obvious from the statistics shown in the 
table. In recent years life insurance companies have 
been writing less and less of the so-called “‘investment”’ 
contracts and annuities which call for high reserves. 
Some of these contracts had no insurance feature at all, 
such as straight annuities, but the large reserves were 











included in the reserve total and affected the ratio on an __ject to some fluctuation. SI 
mad 
the - 
Total Figures—All Companies he fie 
ctual 
1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 mitted 
(millions ) (millions ) (millions ) (millions ) (millions) izing | 
Kecommended Companies : An e] 
Number 202 Cos. 203 Cos. 202 Cos. 194 Cos. 188 Cos. Fi 
ME: dedkcdeawnientsnendies $50,351 $46,856 $42,960 $39,370 $36,393 fe 
Insurance Written ............ 31,879 20,651 20,455 20,001 17,135 folded 
Insurance in Force ............ 177,960 159,529 152,842 143,099 132,897 (°° 
Other Cos. : which 
Number 163 Cos. —-:148 Cos. 136 Cos. 128 Cos, 130 Cos. Jr’. 
oe ee ere oem $758 $705 $666 $711 $680 lite in 
Insurance Written ........... 2.080 1,259 1.287 1.187 1.322 in An 
Insurance in Force ............ 5.291 4605 4.550 4555 4550 tual 
Totals: rates 1 
Number Reporting 365 Cos. 351 Cos. 338 Cos. 322 Cos. 318 Cos. wid 
OES ote eek Le whe & $51,109 $47,561 $43,626 $40,081 $37,082 lation: 
Insurance Written ............ 33.959 21.910 21.742 21,188 18,457 Amer! 
Insurance in Force ............ 183,251 164,134 157,392 147,654 137,447 ymere 
Canadian : in 19 
Number 11 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. overs 
NE Widewihctliwnscenn<es’ $2,944 $2,742 $2,523 $2,353 $2,202 4am 
Insurance Written ............ 1,378 976 941 87] 785 broug 
Insurance in Force ..........-. 8,778 7,942 7,570 7,132 6,75ma 
U.S. Totals (less Canadian ) of th 
Number Reporting 354 Cos. 341 Cos. 328 Cos. 312 Cos. 308 Cos, sgh 
RE aie dawsdiatexk iva vicns $48,165 $44,819 $41.103 $37.728 $34. 999 BPidity 
Insurance Written ............ 32. 581 20,934 20,801 20,317 17.672 4° 
insurance im Force ............ 174,473 156,192 149.822 140.522 130.694 eg 
ong- 
two € 
Recommended Companies Only warped 
(000 omitted) ay 
1946 1945 1944 1943 1042 Ba ' 
No. of Companies 202 Cos. 203 Cos. 202 Cos. 194 Cos. 188 Cos. Ne“ 
Admitted Assets ................ $50.351.000 $46.855,.913 $42,959,947 $39,370,1 10 $36.392.644 nihneay 
eS re eee 221,000 206,221 190,744 177,772 154,764 your 
 Wawe ewe dewewbenseeeies 2,997 000 2,891,139 2,490,119 2,197,433 1.957.260 which 
ab INO so os ks ewisi vekicciies 39,174,000 36,363,641 33,604,925 31,068,967 —- 28,941,747 rer" 
ee rere are 8,910,000 8,570,339 7 775.989 7,090,765 6,570,080 a 19 
Total Disbursements ............ 5,368,000 4,851,412 4,568,136 4.334.076 4 321.378 7S 
Total Paid Policyholders ........ 3,053,000 2,938,469 2,734,164 2,578,061 2,625,906 7°" 
ee MD. w cc aveieevaseeeeue 1.309.300 1,315,370 1,241,359 1,1 17.222 1.01 5,254 morn 
Insurance Written .............. 31,879,000 20,651,252 20,455,246 20,001,260 17,135,295 Frou" 
Insurance in Force ............. 177,960,000 159,528,664 152,841,886 143,098,605 132,896,537 dl , 
Ratios: sustal 
Capital, Surplus to Assets ....... 6.39% 6.61% 6.24% 6.03% 5.80% ot the 
Ditto per M of Ins. in Force ...... $18.08 $19.42 $17.54 $16.60 $15.89 of the 
Death Claims to Net Reserve .... 3.34% 3.62% 3.69% 3 60% 351% ments 
Net Res. per M Ins. in Force .... $220.13 $227.94 $219.87 $217.12 $217.78 comn 
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made today. The hero of one of 
the Stendahl’s novels roamed over 
he fields of Waterloo during the 
ctual hostilities, looking for the ad- 
mitted!) decisive battle, without real- 
izing he was in the very midst of it. 
An epochal phase of developments 
of transcendent importance to the 





life insurance business is being un- 





folded right now, today, before our 
eves. It is characterized by changes 
which have occurred only a time or 
two in the century during which 
life insurance has been developing 
in America. For example, the Mu- 
tual Benefit, before its change of 
rates in 1945, had changed the mor- 
tality table used in premium calcu- 
lations only once, from Carlisle to 
American, in 1870; and the rate of 
interest only once, from 4% to 3%, 
in 1900. Our proximity to the 
events now current and our close 
familiarity with the steps which have 
brought us to the present moment 
have really blinded us to the gravity 
of the changes which are taking 
place about us with astounding ra- 
pidity in these stirring days. I refer, 
of course, to the rapid changes in 
mortality and in the net yield on 
long-term high-grade securities, the 
two economic factors which most 
affect the cost of insurance and the 
stability of the life insurance busi- 
ness, 

lt was clearly impossible for the 
life companies to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the powerful and drastic 
controls over money and_ credit 
which were given to the Federal 
Government by the Banking Acts 
of 1933, 1934 and 1935, and by a 
succession of Supreme Court de- 
cisions, but these arrangements had 
momentous consequences for the life 
insurance business. The fact that the 
life insurance organization, after 
sustaining notable strains as a result 
of the depression of the thirties, and 
of the war and the post-war adiust- 
ments in the forties, is able to ac- 
commodate itself to these even more 
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exacting conditions, is eloquent testi- 
mony to the fundamental strength 
of the life companies, the virility and 
resourcefulness of their agency 
forces, and the soundness of their 
management. 


Simplicity Essential 


Bruce Barton once stated, in 1932, 
when we were in the depths of the 
depression, that he had decided to 
receive no more callers who came 
with Plans to Cure the Country’s 
Economic Ills. Nevertheless, before 





he could notify his secretary accord- 
ingly, one last Plan-Bringer, prob- 
ably through the use of a technique 
with which you are familiar, reached 
his private office. With a gleam in 
his eye, the visitor displayed the 
book which contained between its 
covers the secret of economic re- 
covery. After glancing over the 
table of contents and some of the 
key paragraphs, Mr. Barton said he 
believed he would not need to read 
it. On being charged with having 
a closed mind, he said, “Not at all. 
[ happen to know what kind of 


‘We will never surrender,’ ‘Four- 
score and seven years ago... , 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ Con- 
trast these simple words with some 
phrases from your book, ‘The defi- 
nitely anticipatory value of the self- 
protecting mechanism of covenant 
obligations . . . , or ‘Expanding 
consciousness obtainable through the 
direct application of the method of 
cyclic evolution. Nobody is 
going to spread understanding or 
overturn the world with words like 


these. No five-syllable words will 
pull us up. It must be something 
simple. I do not know what Plan 


will lead us back to the heights of 
prosperity or whether there be any 
such Plan; but, if there be, it will 
consist of things nearly everyone can 
understand.” Bill Nye used to con- 
tend that Wagner’s music was better 
than it sounded. I hope to be able to 
indicate that the essential principles 
underlying the Standard Non-For- 
feiture and Valuation Laws are 
basically simple and that they have 
important characteristics which tend 
to become obscured by the unavoid- 
ably technical terminology of the law 
and the plan which the law estab- 
lishes. Expressed in actuarial and 
legal language these laws are not 
easy reading nor readily compre- 
hended by the popular reader, nor, 
perhaps, by many in the life insur- 
ance business. The procedures for 
making the new bills effective in a 
great many legislatures, with their 
differing codes, insurance history, 
and attitudes towards the insurance 
business, were definitely complex, 
and incidentally a tribute to the effi- 
cient working of the democratic leg- 
islative Before we finish 
this meeting, we may be obliged to 
sift a large section of the countryside 
to find a few grams of gold, but it 
will have become clear that this 
Standard Legislation is sounder and 
more beneficial than one would at 
first realize. Complicated details will 


process. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Guertin Legislation—Continued 


be severely left alone, and my few 
remarks will be along very general 
lines. 


History 


The movement for the introduc- 
tion of a new mortality table for 
general use by life insurance compa- 
nies began with an address in Au- 
gust, 1937, by the then President 
(Hon. George A. \ir- 
ginia) of the National Association 
of Insurance 


Bowles of 


Commissioners, in 


which questions such as the follow- 
ing were asked: “Is the need for a 
new mortality table sO press- 
ing as to require some action 
upon the part of . . . State super- 
vising officials ? Would sucha 
new table result in lowering the net 


cost of insurance to the public 
re lf it be conceded 
that . a new mortality table is 


not a pressing need at this time, is 
there any way to correct what ap- 
pears to be either a glaring error or 
a potential source of corruption in 
the statements required by law to be 


filed with the various depart- 





the “in’s.” 


the American family. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





GREAT AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 





Gree Speech 


FREE SPEECH is one of the birthrights of an 
American. The soap box orator, the daily news- 
paper, the radio commentator all are symbols 
of this great American institution—the privilege 
of saying what we think, even if it's against 


Life insurance, too, is one of the foundation 
stones of the American way. It makes the 
nation strong because it puts backbone into 


GIRARD LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ments of insurance ? In pur 
suit of the answers to these and 
similar questions, Superintenden; 
Bowles appointed a committee cop. 
sisting of the actuaries of five Stat. 
Departments and two _ representa. 
tives (one each) of the Actuarial 
Society of America and Americar 
Institute of Actuaries. 

In its report, published in 1939 
the Committee indicated interest jp 
the introduction and use of a moé- 
ern mortality table, but expressed 
the opinion that a thorough study of 
non-forfeiture statutes indis- 
pensable before such a step could 
profitably be taken. Accordingly, the 
Committee was asked to continue 
its study and research, and the final 
report, June 1942, contained recom- 
mendations relating to both valua- 
tion of life company liabilities and 
computation of non-forfeiture values 
along with Proposed Standard Valu- 
ation and Non-Fortfeiture _ Bills, 
Seven men, five of them representing 
the point of view of the insuring 
public, had devoted five long years 
to the study of the subject. 


Was 


It has been frequently pointed out, 
and should be emphasized, that the 
recent review of these very old ques- 
tions, which led to the Standard 
sills, was promoted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners through a Committee of de- 
partmental actuaries appointed by 
the President of the Association. The 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
were represented on the Committee 
but the life companies, as such, were 
not. The advisability of a new mor- 
tality table was discussed by the 
actuarial about 25 years 
ago, extensively though not exhaus- 
tively, but the matter was dropped. 
The renewal of the project was at 
the initiative of the supervisory au- 
thorities. 


societies 


Valuation Law 


The Standard Valuation Law has 
to do with the computation, for a 
company’s balance sheet, of the total 
policy reserve liability under its out- 
standing contracts. It specifies min- 
imum reserves for various types of 
contract, insurance, annuity, disabil- 
ity, etc. For life and endowment 
policies, a new Commissioners 
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Method of Valuation (the Illinois 
Modified Preliminary Term Stand- 
ard. with some minor improve- 
ments) is to be used in the calcula- 
tion of such minimum reserves. For 
Ordinary policies (as distinguished 
from Industrial), the use of a new 
mortality table, the Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary, is required 
in connection with the valuation pro- 
visions of the law. The maximum 
interest rate permitted is 314% (in 
New York State, 3%). These reg- 
ulations apply, of course, only to 
contracts issued after the new law 
becomes effective. Some other pro- 
visions, not essential to the kind of 
survey we are undertaking in this 
discussion, are included in the law, 
and littke more attention need be 
given here and now to this feature 
of the Standard Legislation. 


The Standard Non-Forfeiture 
Law is of more immediate interest 
to the field because its provisions 
affect the terms of individual poli- 
cies. The unique feature of this law 
is the new method of establishing 
minimum values for all contracts 
which are required to contain guar- 
anteed values. These are defined in 
most existing (old) laws.as the re- 
serve specified in the policy less a 
flat sum of $25 per $1,000. In the 
new law, a reasonable level of excess 
first year expense is fixed and an 
annual equivalent thereof is ascer- 
tained payable during the premium- 
paying period. The minimum cash 
value is, in effect, the excess, if any, 
of the ordinary reserve over the 
present value of the outstanding in- 
stalments of the above-described an- 
nual equivalent of the excess first 
year expense. This simply means 
that the excess first year expense is 
amortized over the premium-paying 
period of the policy and hence a de- 
duction from the ordinary reserve 
is necessary, as long as any pre- 
miums remain unpaid, such deduc- 
tion gradually diminishing as the 
policy becomes older. There is no 
requirement that the “adjusted pre- 
mium” method be followed when 
values larger than the minimum 
values are to be allowed, although 
some companies are computing, or 
are planning to compute, values by 
the adjusted premium method, in 
spite of the difficulties of phrase- 
ology. 
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THere’s LIFE in rue BERKSHIRE 


“Our monthly magazine ‘The Berkshire Triangle’, with 
its up-to-the-minute news—practical sales ideas and sug- 
gestions—and the personal notes about Berkshire folks 


certainly rings the bell with 
the Associates in the field. 
We call it our ‘Blue Book’ 
of merchandising plans and 
the ‘Who’s Who’ of the 
Berkshire.” 


HE PURPOSE of “The Berk- 

shire Triangle” magazine is to 
furnish an effective means of close 
personal contact and communication 
between the Home Office and the 
Field for the exchange of ideas, in- 
formation and suggestions which are 
mutually helpful. 


The two features of particular reader 
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interest each month are the plans 
which our Associates report as hav- 
ing been found resultful in the pro- 
duction of business and the news 
items about members of the Berk- 
shire organization. 


The Life Advertisers Association has 
made eight annual Awards of Ex- 
cellence to the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company for meritorious ~ 
aration, use, and display of pub- 
lications to agents — our monthly 
magazine. 


ANY 








ASSOCIATE 





“Adjusted Premium" 


It is the “adjusted premium” 
method of determining minimum 
values that renders the law and the 
associated mathematical computa- 
tions intricate, but these complexi- 
ties arise merely from the definition 
of excess first year expense and 
from the difficulty of expressing in 
words the rather simple general 
principle here described. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the underlying idea was 


to express the minimum cash value 
in terms not relating directly to the 
reserve maintained for balance sheet 
liability purposes. 

First, let us note the status of this 
Standard Legislation today, now 
that the current legislative sessions 
are practically completed. Accord- 
ing to a recent publication of ALC 
and LIAA, the Standard Non-For- 
feiture and Valuation Laws have 
now been enacted, with more or less 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“EVERY MORNING when I get off the elevator, 
I feel thankful that I have a job to do. Then I 
say to myself, ‘Let’s get to it!’ ”’ 


That’s Joseph F. Weber, displaying the same 
spirit he had when he joined The Union Central’s 
Detroit Agency 40 years ago. He’s 86 now, and 
still writing life insurance, most of it for grand- 
children of his original policyholders. 


In a recent letter to his Home Office, Mr. Weber 
wrote, “If I had it to do all over again, I 
know I would still want to make this wonderful 
business my life work . . . representing the 
same great Company.” 


Throughout the nation, The Union Central has 
many agents who have devoted their lives to the 
Company and its policyholders. And the many 
years of faithful, loyal service they have rendered 
is not being forgotten by The Union Central. 


* 


Money Every Month... for the Agent 


Through a liberal Pension Plan devised by their Company, 
substantial monthly checks go to qualified members of The 
Union Central Quarter Century Field Club who have reached 
retirement age after 25 or more years of continuous service. 
This plan means security for The Union Central Agent who 
has made a career of providing security. 
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( THERE is one characteristic 

common to all who have achieved 

outstanding leadership in our busi- 
ness, it is their utter dedication to 
life insurance, their habit of thinking 
about the business in terms of the 
contribution they can make to it,— 
rather than in the light of their per- 
sonal interest in what it can do for 
them. Like children grateful to gen- 
erous parents, like students loyal to 
an alma mater, it is their instinct to 
give generously to an _ institution 
which has given them so much. 
Thus they accept joyfully the pen- 
alty of leadership, which is a recog- 
nition of their responsibility to all 
who follow. They understand that 
it is the inescapable fate of leaders 
to lead and therefore they are con- 
strained to exercise more than or- 
dinary caution in plotting the direc- 
tion of their course. Such leaders 
know how important it is to keep 
their perspective on the business, 
because if they fail the result is re- 
flected, not only in their personal 
performance, but in the performance 
of many others who follow. 

This audience is composed of men 
and women of ambition, accomplish- 
ment, energy, idealism, in short the 
stuff of which good leaders are 
made. Many of you will be the lead- 
ers of tomorrow as these men who 
have been honored here are the 
leaders of today. So it is fitting that 
we take time to stand off and look 
at our business objectively in order 
that we may see it in proper per- 
spective. 


Changing Picture 


All of us know that the shift from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market has 
been accomplished, but unless we 
study the situation carefully, we can 
lose our perspective of it. During 
the early forties, when war time con- 
ditions made surplus money avail- 
able for the purchase of life insur- 
ance, with at the same time a scar- 
city market for surplus dollars, many 
of us made the mistake of regard- 
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by PAUL F. CLARK, C.L.U. 
President, 
John Hancock Mutual 


ing life insurance purchase money 
as surplus money. 

It is easy to regard the record 
sales of the past six years as the 
channelling into savings or surplus 
dollars withheld by shortages of con- 
sumer goods from the purchasing 
stream until we look at some figures 
of the Research Division of the 
L.I.A.M.A., which show that in 
terms of purchasing power new sales 
in most of the last six years. were 
less than in 1940. Likewise in terms 
of purchasing power, 1946 insurance 
in force is less than in 1940. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
and U. S. Dept. of Commerce have 
given us the volume of life insurance 
sales for period of 1940 through 
1946 adjusted to true purchasing 
power for those years based on Dol- 
lar Value Index covering period of 
1935 to 1939. 

While actual volume of new busi- 
ness rose from approximately 13 
Billion in 1940 to 24 Billion in 1946, 
the adjusted value fell in most of 
those years and even in 1946 which 
produced 24 Billion in volume of 
sales adjusted to dollar value index 
of that year meant less than 16 Bil- 
lion in purchasing power. The ac- 
tual insurance in force in 1940 was 
approximately 118 Billion. This 
rose to 174 Billion in 1946, but the 
adjusted value of this 174 Billion 
fell from 117 Billion in 1940 to less 
than 113 Billion in 1946, measured 
in purchasing power on the Dollar 
Value Index of 1935-1939 prices. 
While of course the actual purchas- 
ing power of insurance in force will 
depend on conditions at the times 


claims are paid, it can be said that 
if a policyholder needed $10,000 of 
insurance in 1940 he needs $15,460 
on basis of 1946 prices to accomplish 
the same result or 54.6% more in- 
surance. If such a basis continues to 
hold and parenthetically 1947 has 
shown a further reduction in pur- 
chasing power, it surely emphasizes 
the necessity for life insurance sales- 
manship to roll up its sleeves and 
work at its level best. 

But we do not need even such 
illuminating figures as these to un- 
derstand the reasons for life insur- 
ance purchases if we apply to our 
thinking the knowledge which every 
good salesman has of human beings 
and human motives. 


Understanding Motives 


I might state that the whole dif- 
terence between those underwriters 
who view the buyer’s market with 
alarm and those who welcome it as 
an opportunity is the difference in 
understanding of the basic motives 
which account for the purchase of 
life insurance. 

Fundamentally, the dollars spent 
for life insurance never have been 
surplus dollars. They have been 
and are sacrifice dollars. They are 
the dollars which all the highest and 
best instincts of a man,—his love for 
his family, his recognition of per- 
sonal responsibility, his sense of ob- 
ligation to the community,—dictate 
that he must set aside, often at real 
sacrifice to himself and with violence 
to his personal and selfish interests. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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If, in stating this conception of 
life insurance, I seem to emphasize 
the obvious, it is because I believe 
that it is important for all of us here 
to exercise sound leadership by 
getting back in our own thinking 
to the fundamental conception upon 
which life insurance was founded, 
upon which it will continue to grow, 
and without which it cannot be sus- 
tained. 

Stepping out the other day to view 
the progress of the new home office 


addition my company is erecting, I 
was impressed by the remark made 
by one of the foremen on the job. 
Said he: ““Do you know that there’s 
a lot more steel underground in 
this building than there is above 
ground!” 


Strong Foundation Needed 


Somehow it seemed to me that 
his remark applied perfectly to the 
life insurance structure. It is so 
easy to be impressed by the modern 
superstructure of our business, to 
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If you are a successful personal producer who is 
| interested in becoming a General Agent and if you 
| are capable of broadening your efforts communicate 


Our General Agency contract includes life, accident 
and health, and hospitalization insurance. 


For Personal Producers 
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We teach you how to recruit, train, and supervise 
agents. Correspondence confidential. 
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point to its increasing usefulness in 
mass forms, in protection for busi- 
ness, in providing pensions and an- 
nuities, in its application to estate 
conservation and tax forms, that 
we are in danger of overlooking the 
importance of the solid steel under- 
ground,—the insurance on the life 
of the individual policyholders. 


It is necessary to have the strong 
foundation of this basic protection, a 
foundation which must at all- times 
be heavier than the weight of the 
newer forms and services it supports 
—or the rest of the structure will be 
in danger. To try to build without 
this important foundation is to jeop- 
ardize the interest of the individual 
policyholder. That’s why I feel | 
have a right, after the many years 
spent in the field, to call on you to 
exert your leadership in giving an 
example of the sort of performance 
which never loses sight of the 
agent’s responsibility to the indi- 
vidual. If you were not following 
this principle of salesmanship you 
would not be here, for it is my ex- 
perience that every life insurance 
salesman who has been permanently 
successful has always built on a 
basic foundation of good soundly- 
written business for individual pro- 
tection. 


Conscience of America 


Many of you have been in this 
business long enough to recall the 
debacle of 1929 and to remember 
how the uncertainties of the eco- 
nomic situation following pointed 
up the safety and the dependability 
of life insurance. While reminisc- 
ing on that period a good friend of 
mine who is an investment banker 
observed, “That was when you life 
insurance men took over.” I cor- 
rected him. Said I, “That was when 
the conscience of America took over. 
Men conscious of their obligations 
to their families, fearful of the un- 
certainties with which they were 
faced, turned to a device which 
would answer the urge of their con- 
sciences to make things safe for 
those who were dependent upon 
them. The answer was life insur- 
ance.” 


The head of an important security 
house in Boston recently said— 
“Many of us in the security business 
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have suffered now for 18 years be- 
cause of the avarice of a segment of 
our business in the late twenties who 
were so much interested in them- 
selves and so little interested in 
their customers that they nearly 
ruined the investment business in 
America. We have never completely 
recovered from it and maybe we 
never will. As a result of it we have 
lost a goodly part of the investment 
market to the Life Insurance com- 
panies and Investment Trusts.” 


The conscience of America is 
still the conscience of the individual 

and it still works twenty-four 
hours a day. It still demands the 
peace of mind which a sound life 
insurance program can provide. As 
servants of this conscience all those 
athliated with the institution of life 
insurance have a responsibility to 
the individual policyholder which is 
the foundation of our business. In 
our present day enthusiasm for more 
modern services, we cannot afford to 
lose sight of this basic responsibility 
which is part of every life under- 
writer's charter. The neglect of the 
basic market for individual insurance 
could result in a reduction in the 
power and effectiveness of the 
American Agency system if it should 
become sufficiently widespread. 


The buyer’s market is not neces- 
sarily a “resistance” market. It is 
a market composed of those who are 
in a position to select what they re- 
gard as the best value to fill their 
need. Always the buyer calls the 
tune and as in 1929, his conscience 
will take over if the means of pur- 
chase is not satisfactory to him; if 
he does not get from the life under- 
writer and the company the interest 
in his individual problem, the service 
of his case which he has a right to 
expect and at a cost which he re- 
gards as reasonable. If his insurance 
man is too preoccupied with chasing 
the rainbow of big commissions to 
give proper attention to his major 
mission which is to bring the bene- 
fits of life insurance to every man 
and woman who needs them—the 
American public will not turn away 
from life insurance. They know its 
worth and will continue to buy it. 
But once again the conscience of 
America will take over and will de- 
mand that a means of counsel and 
purchase be provided which is su- 
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perior to a system which in their 
terms is not performing its full 
function. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have 
no fears for the future of the Ameri- 
can Agency system and if I paint a 
gloomy picture it is only because I 
think we all need reminding occa- 
sionally of the things our business 
lives by, just as it is necessary for 
us as Americans to be reminded of 
the things which Americans live by, 
of the privileges which it is so easy 
to take for granted and which can 
be lost. For the things that Life 





Insurance lives by are closely re- 
lated to the things America lives by. 
Actually in all the world it is no 
happenstance that life insurance has 
had its great acceptance and growth 
where men are free; where govern- 
ment exists for the individual, not 
the individual for the State. 


Interests Inseparable 


In life insurance the interests of 
the policyholder and the interests of 
the industry are inseparable. What 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Buyer's Market—Continued 

best serves the buyer redounds to 
the good of the industry. To pursue 
our sales activities so that our basic 
service and other services get out 
of balance is to infringe on the con- 
tingency reserves and surplus which 
protect the interests of the indi- 
vidual, for we must not forget that 
these safety funds have been accu- 
mulated largely from the business 
of individual policyholders. With 
reduced interest earnings and the 
disappearance of many factors which 
have aided the reserve position of 
the life insurance companies, con- 
tingency funds or surplus have got 
to come from more careful under- 
writing, possible economies and a 
stronger emphasis upon the basic 
fundamentals of our business. 

The business of selling life insur- 
ance is a creative activity. That 
statement may surprise some of you 
who probably see little comparison 
between your day’s work and that 
of those who work in the field of 
the arts and sciences. But it is true 


that no man ever painted a good 
picture, or wrote a good book, or 
designed a great machine unless his 
mind was wholly on that creation. 
Nothing worth while ever has been 
created while the artist's thoughts 
were on his personal interest. Such 
preoccupation can cut like a vandal’s 
knife across the canvas of his crea- 
tion, making it worthless. The good 
workman knows that his rewards 
will be only in proportion to the 
perfection of his work and so does 
the good life insurance salesman. 
When a salesman puts his own in- 
terest before that his prospect 
everybody loses—his prospect, his 
company and in the end himself. 

Some agents—and I’m sure they 
are but a small minority—are stand- 
ing at crossroads where they must 
decide whether they will direct their 
activities toward making a perma- 
ment and worth-while contribution 
to the power and prestige of the busi- 
ness, in line with the example set 
for them by so many of our out- 
standing leaders. 
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The decision is a serious one and 
its consequences will be felt through- 
out the whole structure of the life 
insurance business. And I am bold 
enough to say that it lies very much 
in the hands of this audience as lead- 
ers in the profession. 

Your leadership and example can 
point the way so clearly that every 
man and woman who enters our 
ranks can follow it to the sort of 
sound accomplishment which is the 
only true success. 


Responsibility 


One of the outstanding facts of 
the modern world is the creation in 
North America of a great integrated 
economic unit—the building on this 
continent of the most powerful pro- 
duction machine ever known. To it 
the United States and Canada owe 
an unrivalled standard of living ; and 
without its vast material contribu- 
tion, such freedom and liberty as the 
world enjoys today might well have 
perished. The building of that ma- 
chine is by no means complete nor 
have the ultimate fruits yet been 
harvested. And weighing my words 
carefully, I say that it is the hope 
of the future. That hope must be 
realized; the dream which has in- 
spired generations of men on this 
continent must be fulfilled. The in- 
stitution of life insurance is one of 
the important factors in this great 
economic achievement. 


What is to be the part, what is 
the responsibility of our agency or- 
ganizations, the most powerful force 
in life insurance? To their efforts 
millions of free people owe in a real 
measure their present well-being and 
independence. By their efforts an 
ever-growing stream of capital has 
been applied to building our great 
economic engine. 

Great has been the past and even 
greater can be our future. 

The buyer’s market is a challenge 
to the individual performance of 
every life underwriter and to the 
combined performance of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Who will deny that in your hands 
lies a major part of the responsibility 
of translating into fact the promise 
of our future. Will you accept the 
responsibility ? 


Before Annual Meeting N.A.L.U., Boston, 
Mass., 1947. 
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HATEVER success I have 
had during the four years 
that I have been in the busi- 
ness is reflected in the fact that I 
think of my career in this field, not 
as a “selling game” but as a way 
of life. Frankly, I do not believe 
that an “Open Sesame” formula for 
production exists. I believe that, 
unless you are an individual upon 
whom Fate has smiled—and_ that 
“Dame” does have a way of taking 
some children under her wing—it 
behooves you to use your best efforts 
to be adopted by her. The best way 
to win one of her smiles is through 
a simple four letter word—w-o-r-k. 
I do not mean by this that a life 
underwriter has to feel each morning 
as if she were going to be carrying 
a brick hod all day long, but I do 
mean that a life underwriter must 
apply herself regularly and _ syste- 
matically, and that, if she has her 
day’s activities based upon a _ phi- 
losophy of life, her day’s work will 
give wings to her spirit rather than 
be a weight to her shoulders. In 
other words, if an underwriter does 
not do so well as she thinks she 
should, invariably she is confused in 
her philosophy of living or she is 
lacking in sincerity. Her interviews 
have become primarily a source of 
income, a means.to a trip, a way of 
winning a contest rather than a way 
of giving more to someone else. 


Philosophy 


Therefore, I should like to reveal 
how the practical application of a 
philosophy has given zest to my 
day-by-day activities. That phi- 
losophy is based primarily upon two 
tenets: first, a successful life under- 
writer must have a sincere liking 
of people and an_ understanding 
heart; and, second, one’s work is 
best accomplished by doing the 
greatest possible good for the 
ereatest number. 

So far as my first principle is 
concerned, | have been led to build 
the bulwark of my clientele—75 to 
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80 per cent—upon the secretaries, 
the schoolteachers, the technicians, 
the nurses, the women of all the 
various fields, their husbands and 
their business associates. Oh, I am 
not adverse to the great railroad 
tycoon, the tremendously successful 
doctor, lawyer, or banker ; they have 
a need, and I like the size of their 
“apps”; I never miss an opportunity 
to talk with them. But perhaps I 
understand the former groups better. 
Yes, such business requires more 
interviews, more persistence, more 
understanding, longer hours, because 
that type of clientele does not mean 
$20—, $30—, $50,000 cases. In asso- 
ciation with this, I often think of 
Lincoln’s famous statement to the 
effect that ‘““God must have loved 
the common people; he made so 
many of them.” 


Sincerity 


Whether I help Clorinda, the little 
Italian girl, set up her first insurance 
contract as well as learn a little more 
of the English language, or whether 
I help consummate a retirement plan 
for a particular group, I feel a very 
definite sense of satisfaction in hav- 
ing started one more person on the 
only sure road to economic security 
—planned security through life in- 
surance. And I feel that I have 
made one more friend. Frankly, it 
is fun and a challenge to talk today 
with Mary, the waitress, who has 
had few opportunities, and to make 
her appreciate the importance of 
looking to the future; and then 
tomorrow to talk with Elizabeth, the 
college graduate, who has never 
known anything but the very best: 
or to Mr. White, the very successful 
vice-president, and show each how 
life insurance is the only solution to 
her or his financial problems. 


by J. JEAN WHITFIELD 
Agent, New York Life, Cleveland 


As I interview these people, I 
feel sincerely that one has just as 
great need for life insurance as the 


other. Yes, I am told that Il 
shouldn’t waste my time on the 
smaller income brackets, that I 


should write more large cases, but 
I like to know that Mary, the wait- 
ress, feels she has a friend just as 
much as Elizabeth does. And her 
needs in their own small way are 
just as great. 

The majority of people I have 
found have problems which may 
seem small to you and me, but to 
them they are mountains; they like 
to talk with someone who is not 
going to discuss their hopes, their 
fears, their ambitions, their disap- 
pointments, with someone else and 
with one who will be sympathetic 
and understanding and maybe help- 
ful. So, in each interview I let each 
talk about herself, and if she has 
a tale of woe, I listen. It may be 
Betty whose fiancé married another 
girl; it may be Charlene who can 
think of nothing but being a model; 
it may be Mr. Herbert whose busi- 
ness associates and mother-in-law 
upset his usual equanimity. But, 
whatever the case, I let that client 
use me as a confidante, and by that 
time we are friends and she or he 
does not think of me as just another 
insurance sales person. Seldom have 
I gone into a canned sales talk and 
tried to sweep someone off her feet 
by the proper inflection or the right 
emphasis on this word or that. 
However, after I have the confidence 
of a client, I do have a track to 
follow. But my point is that if each 
of us tries to understand people, 
their hopes, their fears, their ambi- 


(Continued on the next page) 








Mink Coats—Continued 


tions, we build a stronger foundation 
for ourselves and for our business 
- than we can ever build by smart and 
sharp methods of selling. 


Women Clients 


As I have mentioned, 75 to 80 per 
cent of my business has been done 
with women. I have heard many 
women underwriters say that they 
steer clear of women as clients. But 
I like the members of my own sex. 


I think any number of them do per- 
fectly marvelous jobs in the ordinary 
as well as the unusual fields; and 
when I see the name of one in the 
paper I do not hesitate to let her 
know how much I admire her. I 
think that women are easy to talk 
with. After all, I am one, and 
heaven help me if I don’t under- 
stand myself, the feminine way of 
thinking, the feminine likes, dislikes, 
hopes, desires and fears. Surely you 
have to understand the people with 
whom you are talking before you 
can put an idea across. Why, then, 
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shouldn’t women promote them- 
selves as a group and individually 
among the members of their own 
sex? Fundamentally, women even 
more than men have an innate long- 
ing for a feeling of security, and 
that is the basic raison d’étre of 
life insurance. If you can make a 
woman see that what you want to 
do is to build more security for 
her future self rather than an estate 
when she leaves this world, you will 
have most of the job of starting 
her on an insurance program com- 
pleted. Yes, I shall agree with you 
that the old bromide that it is a 
woman’s privilege to change her 
mind holds true in life insurance 
and can be proved when one of 
the fair sex is trying to make up 
her mind whether she will take a 
policy that you thought she had al- 
ready decided she would need. But 
once you have actually made a girl 
or woman stop and think seriously 
about the tomorrow, you have a 
good chance of keeping her business 
on the books. 


Expanding Market 


It is true that you may find your- 
self “bottle feeding” some of the 
younger girls. They are impulsive; 
the moment you are talking with 
them they will be carried away. 
Then wedding gifts, new dresses, a 
simply gorgeous fur coat, will push 
your plan for the girl right out of 
her head unless you are there on 
the telephone to find out why Jerry’s 
money has not come in. But if you 
are patient and understanding, Jerry 
will get the money in and the Jerrys 
of today with all their flighty ideas 
will be the women of tomorrow who 
will be holding the better positions 
or having homes, and when they 
realize that it was you who helped 
them assure ‘themselves those nest 
eggs of which they are so proud, you 
will be the one upon whom they will 
call and to whom they will refer their 
friends. 


Too, sociologists say that not 
since ancient Egypt have women 
come so near equaling men as they 
do today, and that means from the 
economic angle as well as from the 
social and political. Mary Foster 
Barber, assistant vice-president of 
Penn Mutual, a close student of the 
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women’s market, recently pointed 
out the importance of this trend. I 
should like to quote her. She says: 


“By 1950, the ‘man of the family’ 
in a great many American house- 
holds is likely to be a woman. 

“The number of women gainfully 
employed is expected to be around 
17,000,000 by 1950. Carefully con- 
ducted surveys conclude that, bar- 
ring serious economic disturbances 
within the next five years, one out of 
every three women over 14 in 
tomorrow’s America will have a job. 


“This means that a lot of women 
will be earning a lot of money... 
One third of these working women 
will be the sole support of families, 
while 50 per cent will contribute 
half of the family’s support. Obvi- 
ously, a lot of women are going to 
want insurance.” 


Consequently, it behooves us as 
life underwriters to try to under- 
stand women and their outlook on 
life. I do not mean necessarily that 


- women clients need be those in the 


average income brackets. We do 
know that the day of complete equal- 
ity of women and men so far as 
their pay checks are concerned has 
not been reached. But, to quote 
Miss Barber again, “Cartoons of the 
typical capitalist should picture a 
lovely lady wearing a mink coat 
instead of a business tycoon wearing 
a high silk hat.’”’ And those lovely 
ladies have been caught in the big 
squeeze of high taxes and low 
interest rates probably even more 
than the business man in a compa- 
rable position. Aren’t these our ideal 
prospects? They have a need and 
they have the money. Shouldn’t we 
then as women underwriters endow 
them with the necessary apprecia- 
tion of the value of life insurance 
and help them conserve their prin- 
cipal ? 


Prospecting by Phone 


Four years ago I began my career 
in the insurance field as a complete 
stranger in Cleveland. Practically 
98 per cent of my work was and 
still is done through definite appoint- 
ments made in advance by telephone. 
I use the same philosophy in my 
telephone approach—I am interested 
in helping the party at the other 
end of the line solve a problem— 
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how to save money in an easy way. 
I try neither to infringe upon the 
prospect’s office time with a long 
conversation nor to ask for an inter- 
view at the office if she is not self- 
employed. She might feel ill at ease 
because she is using business time, 
or because she fears that someone 
in the office might overhear the con- 
versation. Most women discuss 
their problems better téte-a-téte ; so 
over the luncheon table or at their 
home in the evening is the ideal 
time to talk with a woman about the 
importance of putting her future self 


on the top of the stack of bills that 
must be met each month. I try to 
tell as little as possible in the tele- 
phone conversation and yet sound as 
intriguing as possible. Ask for noth- 
ing but the interview and make your 
prospect feel that you want to meet 
her individually because it would be 
such a pleasure to know her. 

My second tenet in the philosophy 
of life insurance—do the greatest 
good for the greatest possible num- 
ber—is bound to give you a hetter 
production record. It just can’t fail. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mink Coats—Continued 


It is a case of putting the three 
Japanese monkeys in reverse—we 
hear all good, speak all good, and 
see all good. In other words, at the 
same time that we are telling our 
story of the solution to all financial 
needs—life insurance—we must con- 
stantly keep our eyes and ears open 
to new clues of others’ needs. My 
nicest cases seem to me almost like 
miracles, and yet I know that “Dame 
Fate” handed them to me because I 
didn’t miss a cue. I should like to 
cite two illustrations of how, by 
just mere threads of conversation, 
two rather unusual cases developed. 
In each one I was interviewing 
women regarding future income 
plans. In one instance, the young 
woman mentioned that a salesman, 
who had been calling on her for 
some time, had recently become an 
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officer and stockholder in a company 
of his own; he and two other sales- 
men had decided that they, rather 
than working for someone else, 
would organize a company of their 
own. I didn’t have to be a Sherlock 
Holmes to get the names of the three 
men and their company. I first 
wrote each a letter asking him if he 
realized how much more important 
the human being behind the business 
was than the actual physical plant 
itself. Undoubtedly, he and his co- 
workers had insured their plan for 
all its value. But what steps had 
he and the other two taken to pro- 
tect their greatest investment— 
themselves? These letters were 
followed up, by telephone calls, 
appointments and a stock-purchase 
plan financed by imsurance for 
$45,000. It all resulted from an 
interview with a woman. 


One More Call 


The other case was just as much 
a result of taking advantage of an 
opportunity that presented itself in 
not quite such a casual way. I had 
sent out introductory letters to some 
faculty members and was following 
up those, hoping to find some women 
who had not yet reached the age of 
retirement and who might realize the 
importance of giving themselves 
security. It was a warm October 
afternoon, and the day was fast wan- 
ing, but my fortune had not been so 
good. Most of the women were fast 
approaching the age when they 
would want to live off the money 
they had already accumulated. I said 
to myself, “I’ll make just one more 
call and then I shall call it a day.” 
That I did, and again I found my 
contact very nice, very friendly, but 
almost at an age beyond which she 
could think of starting a new pro- 
gram. Bui she did say to me, “Have 
you contacted Miss Scott? You 
know our college has been thinking 
of putting in a retirement plan. I 
don’t know what action has been 
taken. But she is the chairman of 
the committee.” 


You are right—I made still 
another call that evening. Miss 
Scott was very friendly and said 
she would be glad to have further 
information and to have the matter 
discussed with the committee. That 






particular school was not ready to 
act, but there were some trustee 
members for that college who were 
also influential members on another 
college board. And that school was 
ready to go ahead with the plan, 
That case developed into about a 
$100,000 one for me. I should like 
to say that on the second case | 
did not hesitate to call in an expert, 
for whether working on an indi- 
vidual’s case or on a plan for a 
group, the clients are entitled to 
the best. 


And speaking of seeing all good, 
one of the best daily nickel invest- 
ments that I make is the newspaper. 
Hardly a day passes that I don't 
make a new friend and develop a 
new client from someone of whom 
I have read in the newspaper. I 
have kept a scrapbook of newspaper 
clippings about women who have 
made high achievements in their 
own particular fields, whether in 
Cleveland, Boston or the Bahamas. 
So when I call a girl or woman and 
congratulate her on some achieve- 
ment, I am being very honest when 
I say, “I noticed your name in the 
newspaper and I want to congratu- 
late you on the nice honor recently 
paid you. My experience has been 
that girls such as yourself are very 
much interested in their future, and 
I have helped a number of young 
women in Cleveland work out an 
easy way to have money in the 
future. Having something worth- 
while as time goes on is of impor- 
tance to you, isn’t it? Would it be 
convenient for you to have lunch 
with me one day this week?” Gener- 
ally I get an appointment. 


One of the keys to success is just 
keeping your eyes and ears open and 
speaking all the good you can for 
the life insurance business, for each 
time you have an interview you have 
made someone more conscious of the 
good that the institution does, and 
you never know where the path will 
lead. 


So wake up, Miss America Un- 
derwriter, and be the expert that has 
all the answers for Miss Mink Coat 
as well as Mr. High Silk Hat, and 
don’t forget the secretaries, the book- 
keepers and all the others who are 
helping them to be in those positions. 





Before Women’s Section N.A.L.U. Meeting 
Boston 1947, 
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sy By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman 
Fount 


Independent Investigation as Affect- 
ing Company's Right to Avoid Policy 
for Misrepresentations in Application 


OHN HANCOCK Mutual Life 

Insurance Company issued a $10,- 
000 life insurance policy to one 
Cronin on January 22, 1942. The 
insured died on September 27, 1943, 
one year and ten months after the 
issuance of the policy. In his appli- 
cation the insured misrepresented 
facts regarding his treatment by a 
doctor and having been a patient in 
the hospital within five years. The 
Company made an independent in- 
vestigation which disclosed certain 
facts at variance with the statements 
in the application but did not dis- 
close the falsity of the above-men- 
tioned misrepresentations. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals reversed the decision 
of the court below in favor of the 
beneficiary (137 N. J. Eq. 586, 46 A. 
(2d) 71), holding that the company 
was entitled to rescission of the 
policy because of the insured’s mis- 
representations, since the independ- 
ent investigation did not disclose any 
facts from which the insurer knew 
or could by reasonable diligence have 
known of the true nature of the mis- 
representations. The court said that 
it is only where the independent in- 
vestigation discloses the falsity of 
the material representations or the 
source of the information is revealed 
by the insured where the parties are 
not in an equal position to know the 
facts, and in either event the knowl- 
edge gained or which could have 
been gained by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence is substituted for 
the insurance application, that the 
insurance company is_ precluded 
from relying upon the misrepresen- 
tations in the application. 
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Brundidge, 
ain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





The court said: “The law gov- 


erning independent investigations 
seems clearly to have settled the 
principle that when one undertakes 
to make an independent investiga- 
tion and relies upon it, he is pre- 
sumed to have been guided by it 
and be bound accordingly. One can- 
not secure redress for fraud where 
he acted in reliance upon his own 
knowledge or judgment based upon 
an independent investigation. As ex- 
pressed in Parker vs. Hayes’ Adm’r., 
39 N. J. Eq. 469: ‘A false represen- 
tation made to a person who knows 
it to be false is not, in legal estima- 
tion, a fraud.’ ” 

But the court held that the mere 
fact that an insurance company 
makes an investigation does not 
absolve the applicant from speaking 
the truth nor lessen the right of the 
insurance company to rely upon his 
statements, unless the investigation 
discloses facts sufficient to expose 
the falsity of the representations of 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company, 











the applicant or which are of such 
a nature as to place upon the insurer 
the duty of further inquiry. 

The court found that misrepresen- 
tations by the insured were material 
and purposely made and were relied 
upon by the company and that the 
independent investigation did not 
disclose any facts from which the 
company knew or could by reason- 
able diligence have known of the 
true nature of the misrepresenta- 
tions. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company vs. Cronin, 169 


A.L.R. 355, 51 A. (2d) 2. 


Where Rated Policy Requires Second 
Application, Policy Is Effective for 
One Year from That Later Date 


Edward G. McClain signed an 
application for life insurance with 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company May 23, 1940. He was 
given a receipt for his premium, 
reciting that the insurance would “be 
in force from the date of the com- 
pletion of Part II of this examina- 
tion” provided the company found 
him insurable and approved the 
policy. 

The company rejected the appli- 
cation on account of his weight, 
raised the premium $4.72 per thou- 
sand, and issued a policy dated May 
23rd at the increased rate and en- 
closed a form of “Amendment to 
Application” and requested him. to 
execute this and pay the additional 
premium. This was not done until 
the agent visited McClain on Sep- 
tember 6, 1940, at which time he 
signed the additional application 
and paid the additional premium. 
The policy stated that the premium 
was due on the 23rd day of Mav 

(Continued on the next page) 









Legal Spotlight—Continued 


of each year. The insured died June 
30, 1941, without paying the second 
year’s premium, and the company 
contended that the effective date of 
the policy was .May 23, 1940, and 
that it had lapsed for failure to pay 
the second year’s premium. 

The Supreme Court of Colorado 
by a majority opinion held that the 
original application was _ rejected 
and that the policy did not come into 
being until the second application 
was signed on September 6, 1940, 
and that therefore the policy was in 
effect at the time of the insured’s 
death. The court reaffirmed and 
relied upon its former opinion in the 
case of Shinall vs. Prudential In- 
surance Company, 91 Colo. 194, 14 
P. (2d) 183, wherein it was held 
that the grace period and term of the 
policy were controlled not by the 
date of the policy but by the date 
of its effective delivery and payment 
of premium thereon. The majority 
opinion is well reasoned and recites 
a number of Missouri cases, includ- 
ing Prange vs. International Life 


Insurance Company, 329 Mo. 651, 
46 S. W. (2d) 523, 80 A.L.R. 950. 

But Justice Jackson joined by two 
other members of the court filed a 
long and well annotated dissenting 
opinion, stating that they do not 
believe the case is controlled by the 
Shinall vs. Prudential Insurance 
Company decision. The writer is in- 
clined to agree with the dissenting 
opinion, but the majority opinion is 
the law of Colorado. Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company vs. 


‘McClain, 169 A.L.R. 278, 174 P. 


(2d) 348. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, December 7-10, Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Life Insurance Association of America, 
December I!!, 12, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance, December 19, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
March 16-19, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

American Institute of Actuaries, April 29, 
30, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

Actuarial Society of America, May 13, 14, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


LIFE ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HE new officers elected at the 
annual meeting of the Life In-- 
surance Advertisers Association held — 
in Quebec in October are: President, ~ 
C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual 


Life; Vice President, Alan M. Ken- 
nedy, Northwestern National; Sec- 
retary, Henry M. Kennedy, Pru- 
dential; Treasurer, R. B. Taylor, 
Jefferson Standard and Editor, L. 
Russell Blanchard, Union Mutual. 
The Executive Commiittee includes 
the above, plus the following : Harry 
Brown, Imperial Life of Canada; 
Clifford B. Reeves, Mutual Life of 
New York; J. W. Childrey, Atlantic 
Life; T. H. Tomlinson, Bankers 
Life of Iowa; E. S. Wescott, Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska and Powell 
Stamper (past President), National 
Life & Accident. 

Winners of sweepstakes plaques 
at the meeting were: Group 1, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Group 2, Frank- 
lin Life; Group 3, Northern Life 
and Group 4, Occidental (N. C.). 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE QCompPanNy 


Richmond, Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 


B OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


“Indl 
held | 


* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort te obtain it for you.} 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, MAILING SERVICES 
1. Card File 20. Dating Stamps 62. Accounting System _ 
2 Five Boor B. Eraape Sesame 10. intr Madison 
3. Insulated ae. Soa eee 111. Floor Maintenance 
23. Postal Meters ' 
4. Metal (Non-Slip) 
. 24. Postal Scales ; 
5. Micro 64. Office Planning 
106. Time Stamp 4S Marcos Saat 
6. Portable ee : it 
7. Rotary MACHINES, REPRODUCING 66. Sales Incentives 
8. Stencil ee SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
ay 26. Direct Copying 67. Blank Books 
9. Visible ceati 
27. Duplicating 68. Business Forms 
10. Wooden 28. Micro-filming 70. Envelopes 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
FILING SUPPLIES 30. Typewriter, Electric 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
11. Fasteners 31. Typewriter, Manual 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
12. Folders | a ye: 
Se MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS Seer 
. Supports 32. Addressing 75. Paper Perforators 
33. Checkwriting 76. Pens 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 34. Dictating 77. Pencils 
15. Adding 35. Intercommunication 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
16. Billing 36. Stapling 81. Staple Removers 
17. Bookkeeping 37. Paper Fastening 69. Stencils & Inks 
18. Calculating SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
109. Payroll yay a ect ; 82 Cleaning Material 
19. Tabulati . Ash Trays & Stands . Copyholders 
Sesto 39. Cash Boxes 113. Eradicable Ribbon 
40. Chair Cushions 85. Justifier 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS | 4. Currency Trays 86. Line Indicator 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 43. Desk Pads 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
S oe — eee eee 44. Desk Trays 89. Stands 
and prices on the items checked. 
ar: : 45. Drawer Trays TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
No. No. 46. Moisteners 90. Cord Cover 
47. Name Plates 91. Holder 
No. No. 48. Pen & Ink Sets 9? Index 
No. No. 49. Waste Baskets 94. Silencer 
No. No. 95. Stands 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
Other “Se MISCELLANEOUS 
7 Lo 103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
52. Cabinets 97. Fire Extinguishers 
: 93. Chairs 98. First Aid Ki 
Firm Name 34. Desks es 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of 55. Fluorescent Lighting 99. Leather Goods 
nee 108. Incandescent Lighting 114. Policy Wallets 
= 56. Matched Suites 100. Promotional Gifts 
Firm Address ‘57. Safes 107. Recording Door Lock 
City 58. Stools 101. Silencer for Dictating 
59. Tables Machines 
60. Wardrobes 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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LICENSE CASE 


PARTICULARLY apt promotional 

gift for insurance offices is the auto- 
mobile license case des:gned by the 
Ameron Wallet and Leather Novelty 
Company. Space is provided for an in- 
surance card, registration and driver’s 
licenses and similar cards plus extra space 
for business cards. It folds up compactly 
so as to be conveniently carried in the 
dashboard compartment. The standard 
case is of genuine leather and black or 
brown English morocco or tan pigskin is 
available at a slightly higher price. 





* December, 1947 


To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] License Case 

[] Type Cleaning Tool 

[] Water Cooler 

[] Wood Stamp Ped 

[] Desk Pen Set 
Firm Name _ 
ee 
Position 


Firm Address 
City 
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TYPE CLEANING TOOL 


NCE the keys of a typewriter have 

been cleaned of ink accumulations, 
they can be kept that way indefinitely by 
the daily use of this rubber tool. The 
manufacturer, Walter H. Lowston, states 
that all that is necessary is to brush the 
type each day—no fluid is used nor need 
the tool itself be cleaned. The tool has a 
lifetime of about two years when used 
daily. 





WATER COOLER 


NEW bottle-type electric water cooler 

has been designed by the Ebco Man- 
ufacturing Company for use where plumb- 
ing connections are not available or where 
bottled spring water is preferred. The 
cabinet is of heavy gauge galvanized and 
bonderized steel finished in brown opales- 
cent lacquer. The top is of brown vitreous 
porcelain enamel on steel with a black 
molded rubber bottle gasket that is odor- 
less and will not affect the taste of the 
water. The cooler will serve approxi- 
mately 80 persons per hour. 
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NEW TYPE STAMP PAD 


HE Phillips Process Company has de- 

veloped a stamping pad made of wood 
with the end of the {grain exposed. 
Through chemical processing, the capil- 
lary pores or tubes of the wood become 
reservoirs holding a large amount of ink 
and feeding it to the surface in just the 
right quantity. The manufacturers claim 
that the stamps never become over-inked, 
that the surface of the pad is always flat, 
firm and free from lint resulting in a 
clean sharp even impression and that the 
pad is never affected by moisture or 
humidity. 





DESK PEN SET 


B* USE of capillary action, the cus- 

tomary large shallow dip-compartment 
is eliminated in the new Handi-pen desk 
set designed by Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Company. Deterioration and 
waste of ink is avoided and the last drop 
of ink—as fresh as the first—is fed di- 
rectly to the pen point, say the menufac- 
turers. Constructed of durable ink-resist- 
ing plastic, the set combines style and 
simplicity’ with efficiency, economy and 
cleanliness. 
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T. LAWRENCE COUNTY in 

the northern-most part of New 
York State is about 75 miles across 
in any direction. It is a small town 
area with long distances between 
towns. The main industries are 
dairy farming, lead, zinc, talc and 
iron mining and milling, and a 
limited amount of lumbering. Much 
of my business is 30 to 60 miles 
from my office. That means a lot of 
driving. The change this year to a 
District Agency with new agents to 
train will increase travel require- 
ments. 


It seems to be necessary to travel 
about 30,000 to 36,000 miles a year 
which is an average of over three 
hours a day spent driving between 
here and other towns and prospects, 
but any time I try to cut down the 
miles I always note a decrease in 
business. 

There was a time when I would 
make notes of my calls as I made 
them each day, then return and 
spend 2 or 3 hours or more at the 
othce at night completing details on 
what happened during the day and 
leaving enough instructions for my 
secretary so she could finish the 
letters, records, prospect cards, etc. 

There was much hardship, dupli- 
cation of effort and lack of efficiency 
in all this, particularly since I would 
return at night all tired out but 
forced to take care of all this detail 
work. At times it wasn’t very well 
done. Something had to be done 
about it. 

About eight months ago I pur- 
chased a voice recording machine at 
a cost of $550. This included a trans- 
former in my car to change voltage 
from 6 to 110 volts, a portable rec- 
ord maker in a nice leather case, and 
a play-back machine which stays in 
the office. 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


by WILLIAM T. BEATTY 
Northwestern Mutual, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


I use the record maker in the car 
almost entirely but on some occa- 
sions use it in the office. Records 


take a half hour of dictation at a cost - 


of ten cents each. The play-back unit 
in the office has earphones and a 
foot pedal control. It starts talking 
immediately on pressing a foot pedal 
and a second pedal will set it back 
several words to repeat at any time. 
The best part is that my secretary 
likes to use it. 

When working in the field the 
record maker sets beside me on the 
front seat of my car. It weighs about 
20 pounds and takes up less space 
than a passenger. It is ready at all 
times to turn on when needed. When 
I leave a prospect and while every- 
thing is fresh in my mind I dictate 
all letters, records, instructions for 
making up proposals and all other 
details incidental to the interview 
just ended. Sometimes I'll make 2 
or 3 calls but then when driving on 
to the next one in any case I bring 
everything up to date. Most such 
dictation is done while driving 40 
to 50 miles an hour, as easily as I 
would talk to another passenger. 
When returning home at night all 
I do is leave the recording for the 
day on my secretary’s desk. The 
next morning she goes to work, com- 
pletes records and illustrations as 
instructed, and signs and mails all 
letters except the more personal 
ones, which are left for my review. 

By this method my detail work 
is always up to date. My best think- 
ing is done while driving and I trap 
all thought and ideas. Yet I elimi- 
nate a lot of midnight work by sal- 
vaging my driving time. 





My secretary was new just before 
purchase of this machine, a high 
school graduate with typist training 
only. She was hired on a training- 
on-the-job idea. When dictating cer- 
tain jobs or illustrations for her to 
do, I also dictate careful instruc- 
tions. She can play them over as 
much as required. 


She has received much of her 
training in this manner as | have lots 
of time to instruct her on what I 
want done while making these long 
drives. Incidentally, she has learned 
how to figure complicated pension 
trust plans, how to use the rate book 
and dividend manual, how to figure 
social security benefits, and how to 
make up all the types of illustrations 
I use. All I have to do is tell the 
machine what I want and how I 
want it done. 


Under some conditions the ma- 
chine picks up a little motor and 
traffic noise, so while it is not equal 
to performance with the motor 
stopped the noise is not enough to in- 
terfere with performance or to be of 
any particular annoyance. A ten cent 
record will almost always cover a 
day’s work and that makes a day’s 
work for my secretary as well. In 
fact she is busy all the time. 


I don't know how much this 
equipment has made for me, but I 
am well satisfied that it has already 
paid for itself. The employment of 
a secretary was a good move, but 
with this method her usefulness has 
improved so that I know it is con- 
servative to say she is twice as val- 
uable to me. This way she really 
does all the detail work, leaving 
me free to use my time and energy 
for more important field work where 
sales are made and commissions 


earned. 
—Field Notes. 
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THESE ARE Golden Days 


=~ IN THE GOLDEN STATE 








Less than two years ago Franklin 
Life activities in California were 
insignificant. Today, under the 
guidance of two superb Regional 
Managers, George Landis in the 
southern section, and Richard Har- 
rison in the north, California stands | aia 
second only to Texas in Franklin depi 
new business production. Mr. Lan- him. 
dis heads an organization which this 
during the first ten months of 1947 — 
enjoyed a net paid volume of on 
$7,368,000. During his first four Z 

months with the Franklin Mr. rath 
Harrison personally produced over | begi 
$1,000,000 of new business. OM 


ton 


During the November Birthday Baas 
Drive in honor of President Becker awa 
California agencies recorded a tre- stud 
mendous total of more than Four Bla 
Million Dollars. ree 


thei 

We salute the Golden State, Cal- borr 
ifornia, the most rapidly growing Past 
state in the agency organization ner 
of the most spectacularly growing ee , 
Company in America, actu 
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X COMPANY, 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS are © 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 | 2rTrea 

One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America Lt 
: pave 

Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force CIE 
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ACTUARIAL 


A Plea {or the Teaching of Life Insurance 
Mathematics in the Schools 


N THE second book of Paradise 

Lost, John Milton pictures Satan 

standing in the gateway of the in- 
fernal regions gazing out upon the 
fearful disorder of Chaos, through 
which he intends to fly to a newly 
created orderly universe of which 
rumor has reached him. The poet 
depicts the right hand man of Chaos 
himself to be Chance. Doubtless 
this attitude was generally repre- 
sentative of the scholarly mind at 
the middle of the 17th century. The 
symmetrical mathematics of Chance 
and their place in an orderly world, 
rather than in Chaos, were only just 
beginning to be discovered. 

\Ve presume then that when Muil- 
ton was writing these great poetic 
lines about Chance he was neither 
aware of the brilliant mathematical 
studies of his young contemporary 


Blaise Pascal across the English 
Channel in France. nor. realized 


their implications. John Milton was 
born in 1608 and died in 1674. 
Pascal was born in 1623 and died in 
1662 at the early age of 39. Pascal 
studied the methods of Chance and 
did a great deal to lay, if he did not 
actually lay, the foundation of the 
Doctrine of Probability. Following 
Pascal other very great minds have 
labored to expand and apply the 
theory of Probability. In this con- 
nection we shall quote later on 
Sir Arthur Eddington, the modern 
physicist and astronomer. Associ- 
ated with Probability of course, 1s 
the great Average Law, the basis of 
all insurance. So we are certainly 
in good company if we study the 
mathematics of life insurance deal- 
ing, as they do, with Chances which 
are the particular workings of the 
great Average Law. 

Che early studies of Probability 
paved the way for the start of 
scientific life insurance 1n the middle 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE 
F.F.A., FAIA. 





eer err TS aT er ry where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, . . . Chaos umpire sits 
And by decision more embroils the fray 
By which he reigns: next him, high arbiter, 
Chance governs all. 


Milton—Paradise Lost. Bk I|—Year 1667 


It is remarkable that a science, which 

began with the consideration of games 

of chance, should have become the most 

important object of human knowledge. 

Laplace—Théorie Analytique des Prob- 
abilités—1812. 











of the 18th century an event, how- 
ever, little, 1f at all, referred to in 
our popular history books. 

One concludes that John Milton 
would scarcely have expressed him- 
self as he did in the quotation which 
heads this article had he lived in 
the 20th instead of in the 17th cen- 
tury. His _ statesman-philosopher- 
poet mind would doubtless have been 
greatly intrigued with the stage to 
which scientific insurance has de- 
veloped today. He might have ex- 
claimed in admiration with Winston 
Churchill how through insurance 
the “magic of averages” was being 
brought to the rescue of the millions. 
Though we hope he would have 
noted that it was rather the “magic 
of averages” based upon the millions 
brought to the rescue of the indi- 
vidual, 

To the man of thoughtful and 
imaginative mind today it is ever- 
lastingly a subject for wonder that 
the healthy worthy citizen can step 
in, as it were, to one of our great 
life insurance institutions and upon 
paying a relatively small sum, im- 
mediately have put behind him and 
around him the protection of the 
“magic of averages” based upon the 
millions. 


Now to get down to our subject, 
the great desirability of the teaching 
of life insurance mathematics in the 
schools. 


There is no doubt that the study 
of mathematics is conducive, if not 
essential, to clear thinking and an 
orderly mind. But in this practical, 
perhaps too practical day, there at 
once arises the question, has such 
a study any real immediate useful- 
ness in our everyday life? It might 
be answered that mental training 
in itself is always bound to be of 
use no matter how acquired. But 
what if, in the course of mental 
training, we can teach a branch of 
mathematics which itself has use in 
everyday life in addition to supply- 
ing mental training. We should thus 
be killing two birds with one stone. 


Now what branch of mathematics 
has this most desirable double pur- 
pose? There are the mathematics of 
engineering, of physics, of astron- 
omy. But we are not all going to 
be civil or mechanical engineers, or 
astronomers or physicists. No; but 
each one of us has a life and that 
life has a life value. Why not then 
take up the mathematics of life 
values or life insurance? Sooner or 
later along the road of life nearly 
everyone of us is going to be touched 
by life insurance in some form, 
either as insured or beneficiary. We 
may too be expected to vote on 
special pension plans or called to 
jury duty in a damage suit involv- 
ing a life value. We should surely 
know something about census fig- 
ures and mortality tables. Recently 
our legislators had to act on the very 
important new life insurance legisla- 
tion (the Guertin Laws). Were they 
and we reasonably qualified to pass 
upon it? Then there is the under- 
standing and forecasting of the cost 

(Continued on the next page) 








Actuarial—Continued 


of “social security,” a cost which we 
may scarcely yet have begun to feel. 


Let us proceed to some simple 
examples of the mathematics of in- 
surance. We trust the reader would 
be insulted if we thought he did 
not have a mind capable of thinking 
in general terms. That is in mathe- 
matical terms as opposed to the 
particularized cases of arithmetic. 


First let us give an elementary 
example in Probability. You toss 3 
coins. What is the chance of getting 
“3 heads?’ The answer is %. 
Why? Because there are 8 possible 
ways in which the coins may land 
and only one way in which they can 
land “3 heads.”’ Here are the ways: 


hhh hht htt ttt 
hth tht 
thh tth 


You see there are 8 of them and 
that “3 heads” occurs only once. But 
here we have an example of a well 
known theorem of mathematics 
namely the Binomial Theorem, 
discovered by Sir Isaac Newton 
about 1670. You see how close he 
came after Pascal. 


Binomial means 2 names or 2 
things. We had two “names,” a 
head and a tail. Here is Newton's 
binomial expression for the result 
of tossing the 3 coins: 


(h+t)* or (h+t) & (h+t) X 
(h +t) = lh* 4+ 3h*t + Sht? + It?. 


Observe the symmetry. 


Now this indicates that if you toss 
the coins 8 times you should get 3 
heads once, 2 heads and one tail 
thrice, one head and 2 tails thrice 
and 3 tails once. Try tossing the 
coins just 8 times and see if you 
get that result. If you do you will 
almost have something to write to 
the papers about. Tossing the 3 
coins 8 times is far from sufficiently 
often to let the Law of Average have 
free or fair play. Toss the coins 
800 times and you will come mighty 
close to having 3 heads 100 times, 
2 heads and one tail 300 times, one 
head and 2 tails 300 times and 3 
tails 100 times. All in proper pro- 
portion according to the Binomial 
Theorem. 
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Now what are we getting at? 
That the law of average works when 
we have a great many chances. 
That the insurance company works 
when it has a great many policy- 
holders. 

Antonio, the merchant of Venice, 
thought he was all right when he 
said 


“My ventures are not in one bottom 


trusted, 

“Nor to one place; nor is my whole 
estate 

“Upon the fortune of this present year :” 


but he did not have enough ships, or 
a sufficient diversity of voyage, or 
a long enough time to let the Law of 
Average have fair play. Shylock’s 
bond came due in 3 months. Some 
of Antonio’s ships eventually came 
in, but after that time. Antonio 
should have taken out marine insur- 
ance and associated his ships with 
those of many other merchants. He 
could then have obtained a loan from 
a regular bank. 

As Shakespeare has suggested 
above, the Law of Average works in 
large numbers, across wide space 
and through long time. 

But we must hurry on to some 
examples of probability in Life In- 
surance. For this purpose we pre- 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


sent Table A which is really an 
instrument, an instrument or tool 
used by the Actuary in calculating 
premiums. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that the lower 
part of Table A is the instrument 
while the upper part shows how 
the instrument is constructed. 


Incidentally we intend to show 
how to do a rather extraordinary 
thing, namely, calculate the Annual 
Premium for a Life Insurance Policy 
without direct use of the Rate of 
Mortality. We shall do this with 
the aid of a very neat formula for 
the Single Premium for a Life 
Policy, namely, 1-da, (to be ex- 
plained later) which calls for the use 
of our instrument. 


First it is most important that we 
should clearly understand what is 
meant by the Value of a Life An- 
nuity. 


A Life Annuity is a series of 
payments, say of $1.00 at the end of 
each year which a man survives, 
Here enters “probability” as shown 
in Column 3 of the upper part of 
Table A. There we have the prob- 
ability that a man aged 95 will live 
to receive $1.00 at the end of one, 
two, three, four and five years on 
the basis of the CSO mortality table. 
These probabilities of course come 
from Column 2 by dividing the 
number who survive each year by 
the number 3011 who started at age 
95. 


Adding these probabilities — to- 
gether we get 1.1299 as the value of 
a Life Annuity to a man 95 the 
general symbol for which is a95. 
But we have used no interest. Then 
what we have got is the Expecta- 
tion of Life the symbol for which 
is e95. Observe that this Expecta- 
tion of Life deals only with the 
probabilities of living whole years. 
It is called the Curtate Expectation 
of Life. On the average a man lives 
half a year into the year in which he 
dies. So for the Complete Expecta- 
tion of Life we must add a half, 
raising our figure for age 95 to 


1.6299. 

But what about interest. An- 
nuities are usually based on interest 
as well as on probabilities of living. 
Each probability then of living to 
receive 1.00 must be discounted by 
the proper factor. These are shown 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HE financial weather is chang- 
Tine. Our financial institutions 
have survived the period during 
which most of the better issues of 
callable bonds were refunded one or 
more times in order to take ad- 
vantage of constantly lowering in- 
terest rates as so generously pro- 
vided by the money management 
policies of the federal government. 
As a result the burden of carrying 
the national debt and corporation 
debts has been greatly reduced. 
However, there are very important 
offsets in the opinion of many in- 
formed people. In my opinion one 
of the principal causes of the present 
era of high prices is the management 
of the money market so that interest 
rates may be kept low. Even in gov- 
ernment circles formerly committed 
to the policy of low interest, we now 
hear discussion of the importance of 
increasing interest rates to combat 
inflation. 


The cost of living, the cost of gov- 
ernment, the cost of maintaining 
adequate standards in pension sys- 
tems, social security and other simi- 
lar obligations has been greatly 
reduced. At the same time the in- 
comes of colleges, universities, an- 
nuitants, the beneficiaries of life in- 
surance policies and others have 
been reduced if not in actual dollar 
value, certainly in purchasing power. 


Life Companies 


Life insurance companies have 
been drawing in more and more of 
the nation’s savings so that their 
assets have been increasing by more 
than $3 billions a year. The de- 
mands and investment ideas of these 
life insurance companies are influ- 
encing the bond market more than 
ever before. Formerly it was pos- 
sible to sell bonds to individuals. 
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Current Borrowing 


by WENDELL P. COLER 


This is the last article Wendell 
will write for this or any other 
magazine. On November 24 
last death removed one of life 
insurance's most genial and best 
informed executives. Wendell 


enjoyed success in two branches 


of the business—as an actuary 
and as an investment man. In 
the latter category he was well 
known and welcome in home 
offices from coast to coast. The 
industry and this company have 
lost a valued friend. 





Today the bond market is very 
largely an institutional one. 

Where do the life companies find 
themselves today? They now have 
15% of their assets in mortgage 
loans, less than 2% in real estate, 
less than 4% in loans on their pol- 
icles, 42% in U. S. government 
bonds, 33% in other bonds and less 
than 4% in cash and other assets. 





The principal bond items other 
than governments are railroad bonds 
$2% billions, or 6% of assets, utility 


NVESTMENTS 


bonds $5% billions, or 13% of as- 
sets, and other bonds mostly those 
of industrial companies $4% bil- 
lions, or 11% of assets. 

Part of the railroad bonds are 
refunded issues at comparatively low 
rates of return. Practically all of 
the utility issues have been refunded 
into bonds yielding between 2.6% 
and 3%. Many of the industrial 
bonds have been refunded into low 
yielding issues. Very few of the 
bonds have _ substantial sinking 
funds. All lines of business today 
continue to borrow more money. 
Occasionally a utility or an indus- 
trial is able to sell stock but most 
money for expansion purposes must 
be obtained by borrowing. In the 
railroad field very little is available 
other than that secured by equip- 
ment trust certificates which mature 
serially over a ten- or fifteen-year 
period. Some money secured by con- 
vertible debentures has been raised 
by utilities. Some of these deben- 
tures may or may not have sinking 
funds but it is the hope of both the 
utilities and the debenture holders 
that the debentures be converted 
into stock thus reducing the debt of 
the utility. Some industrial com- 
panies have been able to issue con- 
vertible preferred stocks or deben- 
tures. 

New Borrowers 


The great bulk of the money for 
expansion, however, is being raised 
by the creation of new or additional 
debts. Companies like General 
Motors and Westinghouse Electric 
which for many years have had no 
debt are now borrowers. 

The life companies on the other 
hand are holding these high-grade 
bonds with low coupons which are 
having a tendency to decline in price 
as witness the illustrations in the 
table. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Investments—Continued 


Moody Price 

Issue Rating 3-31-46 11-15-47 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 75 ..... eneee peowese Aa 107 94/4 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. 4s, 95 ...... Aa 139/4 120 
Detitotnces Hieel ZIGG. FO ackcccccsesccecccccecs Aa 104/6 
Boston Edison Ist 234s, 70 .............0eeeees Aaa 108/1 101/4 
Chesapeake & Ohio gen. 414s, 92 ............2.25: Aaa 150/4 130/2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 27s, 70 .......... \ 102/6 95 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis gen. 

De  cvikectinss tees bedeebes endehaiibe se Baa 117 80 
Commonwealth Edison Ist 3s, 77 ............-- Aaa 109/4 104 
Houston Lighting & Power Ist 27s, 94 ........ Aa 108 101 
Kansas City Terminal Ist 234s, 74 .............. Aaa 106/2 101 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 3%s, 80 ........ Baa 106 92/4 
New York Connecting Ist 27%%s, 75 ............ l 105/4 93/2 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 234s, 85 ........ Aaa 107/4 94/7 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 5s, 75 Baa* 141/4 102 
i; Te SO GG BEE sa anepcdendcseddones Aaa 105/2 101 


* Reduced from A in 1947 and from Aa in 1938. 











On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 
national institution. In contemplating the 
completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 9 -==h 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Probably there will be a rally in 
these prices. There are signs as this 
is dictated, that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may have decided that 
prices of government issues should 
be supported. Probably it is fortu- 
nate that the present generation of 
investment officials has had no more 
striking lesson in the possibilities of 
a reversal of market trend than that 
which is described above. \\Vhen the _ 
government attempts to _ control Sta 
prices whether of bonds or of sugar The 
and then remove the peg, fluctua- of 
tions are. apt to be very violent. ree 
Many people are learning that the cur. 
bond market can go down as well atic 
as up and that some of the most uch 
rapid movers are among the highest kn 
quality of bonds or at least among all 
some of those with the highest rat- 
ings. Bonds fluctuate in price for a 
number of reasons including (1) 
changes in basic interest rates, (2) ) 
changes in the quality of the obliga- abr 
tion. the 
the 
tir 
Waiting qui 
tw 
Today investment men are apt to she 
be found on the sidelines waiting to . 
see what is going to happen. A type net 
of security attractive to them at such ot 
a time is one with a serial maturity tio 
or with shorter than usual maturi- net 
ties. Practically all of the public _ 
utility first mortgage bonds now ma- — 
ture between 1974 and 1977. Most sat 
refunding issues have been for thirty thi 
years. In a period of uncertainty 
investment officers like to have some om 
diversification of maturities. Today a 
they may secure maturities up to _ 
fifteen years in equipment trusts and In 
in government bonds. " 
no 
for 
Serial Bonds - 
wi 
the 
If I were an officer of a corpora- scl 
tion planning to borrow money, | bu 
would consider giving these institu- ste 
tional investors what they desire, mi 
namely, some serial bonds beginning of 
to mature say five years from date. Su 
It is true that such securities might an 
later sell a little below par. By so ha 
selling, however, they would not im- its 
peach the credit of the issuing cor- Sis 
poration so much as the market de- th 
cline of long-term low coupon bonds. 
De 
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HE basic form of the Convention 

Life Statement, or as we should 
now call it the Association Life 
Statement, was established in 1875. 
The crying need for a standard form 
of statement was the compelling 
reason for the first meeting of in- 
surance commissioners, and the cre- 
ation of that form the first notable 
achievement of the organization now 
known as the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


Found Wanting 


At that time the form was fairly 
abreast of the standards of the day, 
though it would not have satisfied 
the best accounting thought of the 
times. The latter would have re- 
quired a financial statement to meet 
two fundamental conditions—(1) 
show the standing of the company 
—its resources, its liabilities, and 
net worth of the business at the end 
of the year, (2) show the transac- 
tions accounting for the change in 
net worth during the year. The life 
insurance statement failed in the 
second of these particulars and the 
fault was not remedied for more 
than twenty years. 

Paid income and paid disburse- 
ments do not account for change in 
net worth during the year. The pri- 
mary virtue of the Gain and Loss 
Exhibit, introduced in 1895, was to 
supply that lack. The remedy was 
not the best that could have been 
found, but it was probably the only 
one obtainable. A_ better remedy 
would have been a substitution for 
the paid income and disbursement 
schedules, but the life insurance 
business was not ready for such a 
step and it would have been much 
more difficult to obtain the consent 
of the states in the Convention to 
such a change than it was to add 
another schedule. The association 
had already begun to show one of 
its weaknesses—a rigidity and re- 
sistance to change which has been 
the price of uniformity. 
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VAUAL STATEMENT 


No one can properly appraise the 
situation today who does not have 
a realistic appreciation of the radical 
change from the immaturity of ac- 
counting thought and _ statement- 
making practice at the end of the 
last century to the mature and 
seasoned grasp of such principles 
which prevails in the business world 
today. Unfortunately, generalities 
will not bring home this fact, for 
generalities convey thought only to 
those familiar with the particulars 
on which they rest. Trained ac- 
countants were unknown in this 
country until the 1880’s when we 
had our first influx of English ac- 
countants following English invest- 
ments in American securities. The 
first organization of accountants in 
the United States did not come until 
1887 and its membership was but a 
handful. Even with well established 
businesses good accounting practice 
was the exception and not the rule, 
as it is today. 

The history of any phase of civili- 
zation is a story of change. Some- 
times change comes gradually and 
imperceptibly and we look back over 
a period surprised to see the trans- 
formation which has taken place. 
At other times there is resistance to 
change and the need accumulates. 
The reaction may be a violent one, 
as it was with the Armstrong In- 
vestigation. Remedies invoked under 
such conditions are apt to be radical 
and not thoroughly considered. 
Education of those who must live 
with the new order comes after, not 
before, a process that savors of dic- 
tatorship rather than’ democracy. 
Changes brought about in such a 
way create difficulties that could be 
avoided, are resented by those af- 
fected, and have been a weighty 
factor in creating an aversion to all 
change, which is equally deplorable. 

Changes in our Association State- 
ment there have been, but they have 
been minor ones—no overhauling, 
no reconsideration of fundamentals, 
no attempt at streamlining. The 











need for fundamental changes has 
been accumulating and the pressure 
is rising. There has been a growing 
realization of these facts among pro- 


gressive life insurance men and 
sporadic suggestions that something 
should be done. 

In this atmosphere the Joint 
Blanks Committee feared that it 
would soon find itself confronted 
with successive proposals for ma- 
terial changes, not without merit but 
so far-reaching and interrelated that 
adoption would be equivalent to 
performance of a major operation 
by installments. It decided that the 
time had come for a thoroughgoing 
study and accordingly in 1941 began 
the undertaking. 

The work continued through the 
next four years. Every important 
phase of the problem was studied 
and restudied. Reports and exhibits 
prepared by its subcommittees were 
subjected to examination and dis- 
cussion at some sixteen meetings of 
the full Committee held for that 
purpose. 


Preliminary Form 


Early in 1943 a preliminary form 
of statement was submitted to mem- 
ber companies with an invitation to 
criticize. This was done not only to 
get helpful suggestions, but to keep 
the officers of member companies 
responsible for statement work in 
touch with the developing thought 
of the Committee. These suggestions 
were helpful and the response clearly 
indicated a general approval. In De- 
cember 1944, after two more years 
of study, a revised form was pub- 
lished and similarly circulated. 

It seems safe to say that the work 
of the Committee has widened the 
horizon of life insurance officials in 
the realm of statement making. 
There are indications that it has al- 
ready had some effect on the forms 
of published statements and it seems 
altogether likely that the principles 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Annual Statement—Continued 


which it employs will be increasingly 
adopted for internal forms. 

It should not be inferred that the 
revised form of statement shows 
company bias because it has been 
prepared by a committee of company 
representatives. The better managed 
companies have long since realized 
that their welfare lies in preventing 
abuse—not in concealing it. Busi- 
ness laws and regulations, as history 
shows, have generally done little 
more than extend to all the better 
practices followed by the few. 

The Association form of state- 
ment, as the name implies, is the 
form prescribed by the National As- 


sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and no change can come 
without its approval. The revised 
form of statement provides more 
information than the existing state- 
ment and presents it in more read- 
able form. It is superior for company 
and supervising authority alike. It 
is hoped, therefore, that the Asso- 
ciation will give favorable considera- 
tion to the proposal. 


Revised Form * 


The Revised Form of Annual 


Statement for Life Insurance Com- 
panies proposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Blanks of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and the 





There’s just one GORDON GRANT 


NOTE 

Jf you would like a State Mutual 
Gordon Grant Calendar, get in 
State Mutual 
General Agent or write direct to 
the Home Office. As long as the 
supply lasts, we'll gladly handle 
We believe in shar- 
ing the good things of life 


touch with your 


such reduests 





Calendars come and go and of making them there is no end. 
But,— there’s just ONE Gordon Grant. Again in 1948, State Mutual 
presents a calendar of marine water colors by Gordon Grant... an 
“exclusive” by State Mutual. 

A “name” artist, all water colors, all marine scenes, State Mutual 
considers its Gordon Grant calendar a definite sales promotion asset. 
Another instance of an old Company keeping young . . . further 
evidence that in the field of prestige-building as well as in others, 
STATE MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS. 


\ ST#TEMUWAL LIFE 
y AWLANICe 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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American Life Convention is some- 
thing which should be demonstrated 
rather than explained, yet some of 
the salient features may be pointed 
out. 


The Income and Disbursements 
schedules are eliminated. In their 
stead is a Statement of Income on an 
accrued basis. The net income g9 
derived, with the few items carried 
directly to Surplus, accounts for the 
change in surplus during the year, 

The Gain and Loss Exhibit in the 
form adopted in 1938 was funda- 
mentally a modern Income Account, 
though defective in some important 
respects. In the revised form it is 
more comprehensive and complete 
so that the total column can be de- 
scribed as a summary account of net 
income. This means that the State- 
ment of Income and the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit are consistent and 
complementary. The former shows 
considerable detail of income and 
expense but without classification 
by line of insurance. The Gain and 
Loss Exhibit avoids detail but 
breaks down both income and outgo 
by line of insurance. Combined they 
provide an illuminating two-dimen- 
sional analysis of income and outgo. 


Simplified 


The Assets page has been simpli- 
fied. A single category of assets re- 
places the three categories in the 
present form—ledger assets, non- 
ledger assets, and assets not admit- 
ted. It doesn’t make for a readable 
statement to insert an asset item at 
one value in ledger assets and 
require the reader to search in two 
other places for modifications of that 
value. Assets schedules, as hereto- 
fore, show the relations between 
cost, statement and market values. 


A category of ledger assets seems 
to suggest that in order to read the 
financial statement the reader must 
know in what books the company 
keeps its records. A number of the 
most important accounts kept by a 
company do not appear on the ledger 
under accounting practices which 
prevail in the United States. There 
is no reason, however, for making a 
distinction between ledger and non- 
ledger accounts in the financial 








* This is a companion article, prepared by 
Clinton O. Shepherd, Actuary, Travelers and it 
appeared in October issue of Interpreter. 
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statement. The latter is not designed 
to display the company’s bookkeep- 
ing practices but to analyze the 
company’s affairs. 

\ characteristic feature of the Re- 
vised Form of Statement is a relega- 
tion of detail to separate schedules. 
In presenting a complicated treatise 
it is customary to present the main 
lines of the argument without dis- 
traction of detail, distinguishing the 
latter by change of type or transfer 
to an appendix. The same principle 
should be applied to a financial state- 
ment, which at best is a complicated 
document. The statement becomes 
more readable and more informative 
when the details of interest income, 
policy reserve liability, policy claims, 
etc., are set out systematically in 
well-devised schedules. 


Book of Instructions 


Another important feature of the 
revised form is a separate book of 
instructions running to some thir- 
teen pages and covering every im- 
portant item. In the present form 
instructions are combined with item 
captions, making them long and 
cumbersome. The time has come for 
more complete instructions. There 
can be no question that the new in- 
structions regarding income and ex- 
pense accounts will lead to much 
more uniformity than has hereto- 
fore prevailed. This seems particu- 
larly timely in view of the current 
criticism of the lack of uniformity 
in the fire insurance accounts. Sep- 
arate instructions are not only more 
accurate and complete but suscep- 
tible of change without change in 
the statement—a great advantage. 

In a number of instances the new 
form contains important information 
not available or readily obtainable 
in the present form. There is an 
improved classification of real estate 
showing values of properties occu- 
pied by the company and properties 
acquired in satisfaction of debt, the 
latter subdivided under contract of 
sale and not under contract of sale. 
Premiums and commissions are sep- 
arated into single, first year and re- 
newal by line of insurance. A sep- 
arate policy reserve schedule com- 
prehends all lines of insurance in a 
well-ordered arrangement. Similarly 
comprehensive is the separate sched- 
ule of claim liabilities. 
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“If those serial writers wou'd put a life insurance man in their soap 


operas occasionally, their characters wouldn't have such tough luck 


y?? 


Bankerslifemen Enjoy Making 
Life Easier for Others 


Certainly selling insurance is their business, but it is a busi- 
ness which pays a big reward in satisfaction for having done 
a big service for the buyer and his family. That’s why suc- 
cessful Bankers/ifemen get such real pleasure from making 


life easier for others. 


From their earliest days in the business they have been 
taught—in their agency office, in the home office and in the 
field—how very great is the service they can render to pros- 
pects and policyholders. They know how to see that those 
on whom they call know the full value of life insurance con- 


tracts. 


The belief they have in the product they are selling makes 
Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to 
know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers (fe COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 
« 





The arbitrary rule now in effect 
authorizing companies to charge to 
general investment expense an 
amount equal to one-fourth per cent 
of mean ledger assets is discontinued 
and a complete functional analysis 
of investment expense substituted. 


General interrogatories have been 
carefully reviewed and revised to 
meet present day conditions. 


Adoption of the Revised Form of 
Statement would not require a 
change in the companies’ methods 
of accounting except as new instruc- 
tions may require differences in ex- 
pense assignment. 


While the revised form was de- 
vised solely for the life insurance 
business, there is some indication of 
its fundamental soundness in the ex- 
tent to which its principles and ar- 
rangements have proved applicable 
to the casualty and fire business, as 
evidenced by the proposal of the 
Joint Committee on Uniform Ac- 
counting of the Insurance Account- 
ants Association and the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Accountants 
and Statisticians. 

Many other features of the re- 
vised form might be cited, but as 
previously stated, only use can dem- 
onstrate its advantages. 
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CA Light ars 


The sun had gone down and the purple 
of dusk was turning to the dark of night. A middle-aged 
man, smoking his pipe contentedly, walked down 
tree-canopied Shady Lane. 


As the man passed number 28, he saw a light 
come on in the living-room. It was a cheerful light that, 
somehow, seemed warmer than any of the lights in 
neighboring windows. 


The man often walked down Shady Lane and 
every time he saw that light in the window he felt the 
same glow of satisfaction. It meant that all was well 
within. Mrs. Allen had put her two children to bed and 
had settled herself for an evening of sewing or reading. 
Later some friends would probably drop in. 


Yet how different it might have been. The 
woman was alone with two children, but hardship had 
not moved in with them. 


The man in the street was a modest man, but 
he could not help feeling that he had played an important 
part in this story. He remembered the night he had 
persuaded Mr. Allen to take the step that had meant so 
much to his family just three years later. He could not 
help but feel that, if Mr. Allen could somehow be walking 
with him tonight, he would put a hand on his shoulder 
and say a simple, “I’m glad you came over that night.” 


The man walked on, thinking back upon his 
own life. He had been a New York Life agent for fifteen 
years and often —like tonight, for instance—he felt 
that he had chosen the best possible career for himself. 
He whistled softly as he turned off Shady Lane and 
headed toward home. 






¢O 
NEW YORK LIFE & 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Actuarial—Continued 

in Column 5 when interest is at 
the rate of 212% per annum. The 
results appear in Column 6. So the 
Life Annuity Value at age 95 by 
the CSO Table with 24% interest 
is 1.0844. 

The total in Column 5, namely 
3.7620, is also an interesting figure 
being the value of an Annuity for 4 
years when there is no mortality and 
interest is 214%. It is called an An- 
nuity Certain. 


It should be noticed that the dis- 
count factors in Column 5 are in 
geometrical progression with a ratio 
of 1 over 1.025. So we have intro- 
duced another theorem of mate- 
matics, the Geometrical Progression. 

Now we have shown how to con- 
struct the figures in the first line of 
the Instrument in the lower part of 
Table A. (The Rate of Mortality 
for age 95 in Column 7, namely, 
396.21 per 1000, and for the other 
ages come directly from the CSO 
Mortality Table.) The figures in the 
lower lines opposite ages 70, 60, 50, 
40, 30 are constructed on the same 
principles. It will be our job soon 
to show how to use the Instrument 
we have constructed. 


But we must pause here for a mo- 
ment to dwell upon the extraordi- 
nary usefulness and beauty of sym- 
bols. Symbols are the shorthand 
and picture-writing of science. They 
show in an inch what ordinary writ- 
ing might take a whole paragraph to 
explain. The eye sees the whole pic- 
ture in an instant without having to 
wade through a lot of printed words. 
The symbols of elementary life in- 
surance mathematics are very sim- 
ple and clear. The actuaries have 
done a good job. We have not space 
to explain the symbols at the head 
of each column in Table A but we 
think they almost speak for them- 
selves. 

It is largely through symbols that 
man grasps general principles and 
exhibits the glory of his mind. 

Let us then put down and explain 
a few symbols. (Instead of the gen- 
eral age ‘x’ we shall deal with the 
particular case of a man aged 30). 


oer’ Oo 


When the public understands a 
little of life insurance mathematics, 
that is to say, of actuarial science, 
we think they will have more respeet 
for the workings of a life insurance 
office. 

We said we were going to explain 
and use the neat formula for the 
Single Premium for a Life Policy, 
namely 1 — da,. In passing it is per- 
haps worthy of note that this 
formula was described as far back as 
1810 by Francis Baily, the astron- 
omer. Baily (1774-1844) is fa- 
mous for having weighed the Earth 
and for describing “‘Baily’s Beads” 
a belt of bright points seen in a solar 
eclipse as the sun slips behind the 
moon and again as it emerges. 

Now let us try to explain “life 
insurance” in a way perhaps new to 
many readers although familiar to 
actuaries. What is a payment of 
$1000 at a man’s decease worth to 
him? Certainly not $1000 because 


Value of a Life Annuity of 1 per annum first payment a year hence 
Same as last, first payment immediate, so that a» = 1 + dao 

Single Premium for Insurance (Assurance) of 1 at death 

Annual Premium for same 

Interest (on investment of 1) payable at the end of each year 

Same payable at beginning of each year. d of course being received 


at, can be invested at, the beginning of each year. Then d plus interest 
on d will be equal to i. That is d+ id or d(1+i) =1 
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non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable dis- 
ability income insurance that covers the entire 
physical hazard. . not accident only, nor does it 
exclude certain types of sickness. It provides full 
coverage. This is one of the good reasons why so 


many life underwriters protect their clients under 
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Massachusetts 
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he himself cannot lay hands on the 
$1000. He cannot invest it. He can- 
not get interest on it. It is like a 
$1000 Estate, which will go to his 
children on his decease, the rent 
from which he has signed away for 
his life. 


Now supposing the rent on this 
$1,000.00 estate were 25.00 (ie. 
21%4%) at the end of each year or 
$24.39 payable in advance at the be- 
ginning of each year, couldn't we 
say that the estate was worth to the 
man $1,000 less the Value of an An- 
nuity on his life of $24.39 payable in 
advance each year. If the man were 
30 years old this would mean 


1000 minus 24.39 aso 


This is the present value of a 
simple 1000 which he cannot touch 
until his death. In other words this 
is the Single Premium for a whole 
Life Policy of 1000. Expressed as a 
formula the situation is 


1000 As — 1000 — 24.39 as 
or if we insure for “one” instead of 1000 
Aso — ] — .02439 aso 


-—-]—d azo 
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where d in this case is the value, at 
the beginning of each year, of .025 
or 244% interest payable at the end 
of each year. 


Annual Premium 


Now we have explained or rea- 
soned out our “neat formula” for the 
Single Premium for a Whole Life 
Policy. The next step is to use it, 
as we promised to do, in the calcula- 
tion of the Annual Premium. 


The Annual Premium is simply 
the Life Annuity (first premium im- 
mediate) which the Single Premium 
will buy. To put it in another way, 
the Company buys from the man a 
Life Annuity of the Annual Pre- 
mium with its Promise to Pay 1 
at jis death. 


So we have 


Company’s Promise to) 


pay 1 at death equals 
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(Value of Life Annuity of Premiums, 
(first payment immediate 


That is Aso = as Ps» where the man is aged 30 
Ass = 1—d as» using the “neat formula” 
and P» = — 
aso aso 
~ &*1000 
or 1000 Px = a 1000 d 
@~D 


which is the formula for a $1000 
Ordinary Life Policy. 


Now for the use of our Instru- 
ment. Table A, Col. 6, says that a,, 
equals 23.0342 so that a,, equals 
24.0342 using the CSO Table with 
2'4% interest. Therefore our equa- 
tion becomes 


1000 


eee oe 
34.0342 ~ **°? 


1000 Px» = 


d being equal to .02439 which is 
readily obtainable from a 212% in- 
terest table. 


Working out the above equation 
we find our Annual Premium for a 
$1000 Ordinary Life Policy to be 
$17.22. 


Our explanation has been long but 
how quickly we. found the Annual 
Premium when once we knew the 
symbols, the formula and the An- 
nuity Value. 


Annuity Values are tremendously 
important. In the October issue of 
this magazine we showed that, 
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knowing them, the meaning of a 
Life Policy Reserve becomes sim- 
plicity itself. 

We have found our Annual Pre- 
mium (it is of course the Net An- 
nual Premium) for Whole Life In- 
surance. The next mysterious thing 
is that it falls into two parts each 
year, a Deposit Element, which with 
Interest builds the “Reserve,” and 
a Protection Element which insures 
the Net Amount at Risk. All this 
has been explained in previous arti- 
cles. 

Now to return once more to the 
transcendent subject of Probability. 
The quotation from the great French 
mathematician Laplace (1749- 
1827) at the beginning of this arti- 
cle was taken from the head of the 
Chapter on Probability in Sir A. S. 
Eddington’s book New Pathways in 
Science—1935. 

We shall now bring in a most in- 
teresting remark of Eddington’s own 
from another of his books, The Na- 
ture of the Physical World—1928, 
a remark which ties in our science 
of life insurance with the mysteries 
of the universe. Here is the remark: 


“Human life is proverbially uncertain; 
few things are more certain than the 
solvency of a life-insurance company. 
The average law is so trustworthy that 
it may be considered predestined that half 
the children now born will survive the 
age of x years. But that does not tell us 
whether the span of life of young A. 
McB. is already written in the book of 
fate, or whether there is still time to alter 
it by teaching him not to run in front of 
motorbuses. The eclipse in 1999 is as safe 
as the balance of a life-insurance com- 
pany; the next quantum jump of an atom 
is as uncertain as your life and mine.” 


Think of it. The universe in some 
ways seems to be a great mathemat- 
ical problem in probabilities like a 
life insurance company. A life in- 
surance company is therefore, in a 
sense, a model of the universe, based 
as it is on the workings of probabili- 
ties. 

What is a quantum jump? This 
has to do, we believe, with the un- 
predictable jump of a particular elec- 
tron from one orbit or path within 
the atom to another. 

While this article contains nothing 
new for actuaries it is written in the 
hope that they may agree with its 
plea, in which doubtless some of 
them are far ahead of the writer. We 
certainly need wider spread knowl- 
edge of the mathematics of life in- 
surance. What the public does not 
understand it is apt to suspect. Real 
knowledge of the mathematics of life 
insurance is in the hands of a frac- 
tion of 1% of the adult population. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


The mathematical faculty should 
be acquired when young. How better 
than through the study of life insur- 
ance mathematics. Anyone who has 
grasped the elements of the mathe- 
matics underlying the science of life 
insurance will have made a very 
good start in mathematics or in ac- 
quiring the mathematical point of 
view. Thousands of insurance men 
must have boys and girls in high 


It would be well we think if 
they would inquire the extent to 
which their young people are being 
introduced to the science and mathe- 
matics of Probability and Insurance. 

This will probably be the last reg- 
ular contribution of the present 
writer. He has appreciated grea‘ly 
the courtesy of these pages over tiic 
past two years. 

This present article can scarcely 
come under the heading of Actu- 
arial Developments. Yet what 


school. 


greater actuarial development could 
there be than the getting of the 
groundwork of life insurance mathe- 
matics into the schools. What might 
not life insurance become in service, 
efficiency and ennobling of character 
with a public really educated in what 
life insurance is and should do? 
And do not let us forget the point 
that we should be using a branch of 
mathematics for mental training 
which is of practical everyday use- 
fulness to almost everybody. 


Showing how the Value or Price of a Life Annuity (Col. 6) is calculated from Probabilities of Living and Discount Factors, 
Basis of Figures 
214% compounding annually, 


Mortality: Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary (CSO) Mortality Table Rate of Interest: 


Discount Probability 
Probability Factor ot Living 
Number of Living Whole based discounted Rate ot 
























Age of alive trom Age vears lived on inter- with interest Mortality Age of 
Man at Age x 95 to Age x from Age 95 est at 2% Col. 3 « Col. 5 per 1000 Man 
x elx x = los n Vv V' nPos qx x 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
95 3011 0 396.21 95 
96 1818 6038 ] .9756 5891 447.19 06 
97 1005 3338 2 9518 3177 548.26 97 
98 454 1508 3 .9286 .1400 724.67 98 
99 125 0415 4 2060 .0376 1000.00 99 
100 0 0000 5 100 
Total 1.1299 3.7620 1.0844 
Expectation : T! 
of Life in Value of Value of f 
terms of whole Annuity certain of Life Annuity r 
vears lived, known Years of 1.00 per annum. 1.00 per an. Rate of 
Age of as “Curtate Ex- Annuity Payments at payable at end of Mortality Age of ' 
Man pectation of Life” Certain end of each year each year man lives per 1000 Man tie 
x ex n an ax ax x in. 
(1) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
95 1.1299 4 3.7620 1.0844 396.21 95 on 
70 8.4889 29 20.4535 7.2241 59.30 70 ac 
60 13.9952 39 24.7303 11.1107 26.59 60 
50 20.8748 49 28.07 14 15.3166 12.32 50 
40) 28.7524 59 30.68 14 19.3918 6.18 40 we 
30 37.2421 69 32.7203 23.0342 3.56 30 ra 
Note: The probability of living from age 95 to age 96 is .6038 (Col. 3) while the probability of dying between 95 and 96 is a 
3962 (Col. 7). Add these together and we get 1.0000 or certainty which is as it should be. _ 
The expectation of Life in Col. 3 is the Value of the Annuity in Col. 6 when there is no interest. ” 
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UNDERTAKER 


THE AGENT AND OPTIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


By Vice President Willard h. Wise 


The modern age of life insurance began with the 
first optional settlement. 

The implications are far-reaching. Without op- 
tions and income settlements it is doubtful if life 
insurance could ever have become the vast social 
and economic force for good which it is presently 
acknowledged to be. 

That the interests of insured and beneficiary are 
well served by the opportunity to elect income 
rather than lump sum settlements goes without 
saying. The life insurance option has performed an 
invaluable service to widows and children in dis- 
tributing proceeds in regular amounts 
over specified periods of time. The 
peace of mind of the insured, and his 
own opportunity for security in old 
age, are not to be measured in terms 
of words. 

Likewise, the opportunity of greater 
service and greater earning power 
for the agent has been stepped up 
amazingly. 

But, if the life insurance option has 
been a boon and an opportunity to 





the agent, it also confronts him with a grave 
responsibility and a serious challenge. 

It is entirely possible for an agent to become so 
income-conscious that he will attempt so to circum- 
scribe the life insurance payments that the great 
emergencies and crises of life are disregarded. It 
sometimes takes an option presentation to sell a 
case—but, once the case is sold, the agent must 
help the prospect to decide whether or not it is to 
the family’s advantage to elect the option presently 
or at all. It is dangerous to attempt the role of 
omniscience. 

Also, the election of optional settle- 
ments means that the agent, if he is to 
be of real service, has a personal re- 
sponsibility for continual review over 
the years, to see that his clients’ set- 
tlements conform to the changing pic- 
ture of the family’s needs. Life is ever 
changing, and a set of solutions to the 
problems of life today may possibly 
create other problems for the life of 
tomorrow. The book of the life insur- 
ance settlement is never fully closed. 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes” 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HE vital institutional subject of 

mass selling was discussed re- 
cently by Charles J]. Zimmerman, 
Assistant 
Agency Management Association, in 
speaking at a sales congress of the 
Cleveland General Agents and Man- 
agers Association. 

‘There can be no question that the 
various forms of mass coverage, in- 
cluding group insurance, salary sav- 
ings, and pension plans were de- 
veloped in answer to a social demand 
and need for these coverages,” Mr. 
Zimmerman said. “It would be naive 
to close our eyes to the fact that 
individual underwriters have played 
the major part in selling such cover- 
ages to the public, thus giving vital 
impetus to the growth of these forms 
of coverage. 





MASS SELLING “Very few would deny that these 
coverages, within proper limitations, 
are in the public interest. If we ac- 
cept these premises we must also 
agree that these coverages should 
and must be furnished by the life 
insurance companies. 

“The difficulties,” said Mr. Zim- 
merman, “which are inherent in this 
problem are due in my opinion to 
the fact that we have not given 
sufficient thought to what are the 
proper limits within which these 
coverages should be written and 
what are the proper methods by 
which they should be sold. 

“We cannot answer these ques- 
tions unless first of all we get all the 
facts. We must know how wide- 
spread is the field of mass coverage ; 
secondly, we must know how well 
these various coverages serve the 
public. 
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“With these facts in hand, we can 
then bring the best brains of our 
business, both home office and field, 
to study them with a view to estab- 
lishing sound principles to guide fu- 
ture forms of mass coverage as well 
as future methods of merchandising 
these forms. 

“Such fact-finding, study and es- 
tablishment of principles will also 
enable us to judge the effect which 
the future of mass coverages will 
have on the agency system as we 
know it, and particularly on the in- 
dividual underwriter. Certainly, for- 
ward looking leaders in the field and 
especially in the home office have 
responsibility to give these problems 
their utmost attention. 

‘There is complete agreement that 
the agency system has served and 
is serving in the public interest and 
that anything which threatens to 
undermine the agency system must 
be of immediate concern. 

“The Agency Management As- 
sociation is happy to join with the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in studying these problems 
and would welcome the participation 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention in this study.” 

Mr. Zimmerman referred to the 
action of the Agency Management 
Association’s board of directors 
which recently approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to work with 
NALU on the problems of mass sell- 
ing. The members of the committee 
will be named shortly by President 
Cecil J]. North, Vice President, Met- 
ropolitan. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


In spite of the continued shortages 
of paper and printing difficulties, 
arrangements have been made so 
that reprints of most articles appear- 
ing in Best's Life Insurance News may 
be secured in quantities from 100 up. 
These reprints are attractively made 
up in color and the individual or 
company's name can appear on the 
cover. Those interested in any article 
in the future can write in for prices, 
which of course decrease considerably 
with increased quantity. Generally 
speaking, it will take approximately 
two weeks to furnish such reprints 
after an order has been confirmed. 

The size of the reprints is 5!/” x 
8!/,” high. 
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TRAINING COUNCIL 


His Life Underwriter Training 

Council Course was officially 
launched at a conference in New 
York on October 21 of over fifty 
general agents and managers whose 
men are enrolled in local classes. 
This was the first in a series of con- 
ferences and classes which will be- 
come nationwide in scope in 1948, 
according to Edmund L. G. Zalinsk1, 
Managing Director of the Council. 

The first of the five classes in 
Section I to be given by the Council 
this fall met at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Monday, October: 27. 
Shortly thereafter four additional 
classes were begun in New York, 
Newark and Westchester County. 
The Newark class is being held in 
the Raymond Commerce Building 
and the Westchester class at Sarah 
Lawrence College in Bronxville. 


These five classes are being con- 
ducted in communities conveniently 
located to headquarters in order that 
Mr. Zalinski may give them his per- 
sonal direction while developing Sec- 
tion II and preparing plans for ex- 


panding the Course to cover the . 


country beginning the fall of 1948. 
The Westchester class is acquaint- 
ing the Council with some of the 
problems that may be faced in more 
scattered areas; the Newark class is 
providing experience in a good size 
city, and the New York classes are 
giving data for large metropolitan 
areas. These classes will iron out 
many of the problems inevitable in a 
new venture before the Council 
Course is released nationally. 


In his talk to the general agents 
and managers conference, Director 
Zalinski outlined the Council's de- 
velopment, purpose and plans, lay- 
ing special emphasis upon the 
methods of instruction and_ the 
Council’s desire to work closely with 
held management through further 
conferences later in the year. To 
illustrate the manner in which visual 
aids may be used in Council classes, 
sound slide films were shown on 
“How to Win Cooperation” and 
“How to Supervise Salesmen.” 
These were made available through 
the courtesy of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America and 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc. 
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Nearly Half Century 


of 


SERVICE 


The institutions of Life and Accident and Health insur- 
ance are primarily ones of sales and service. We are building 
on that ideal with “Service” as our watchword. 


Our Life and Accident and Health policies are salable and 
provide maximum coverage and protection to policy- 
owners. Attractive agency commission contracts enable 
field representatives to build for the future. 


We place a high value on human relationships as well as 


service. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





The Council is greatly encouraged 
according to Mr. Zalinski by the 
widespread interest expressed in the 
many letters received from individ- 
uals and local associations, and the 
deluge of questions put to NALU 
leaders during the state conferences 
held throughout the country in 
October. Nor is the interest in the 
Council Course limited to field man- 
agement and underwriters. The 
Council has been working in close 
cooperation with the home offices of 
many companies, several of which 
are paying a part or all of the tuition 
for their representatives who under- 
take the Council Course. Perhaps 
even greater evidence of the keen 
interest is the fact that three of the 
five classes scheduled this fall have 
already been oversubscribed. 


Agents are enrolled from thirty 
different companies, ranging from 
the biggest to the smaller companies. 
The largest enrollments have been 
received from the Metropolitan, 
John Hancock and Penn Mutual. 

The Council Course is directed at 
the man who has completed his 
preliminary company training and 


who has been an agent for a mini- 
mum of one year. Most of those en- 
rolled have been in the business be- 
tween one and five years. Although 
the Council Course is designed solely 
for the Field Underwriter and does 
not touch on management problems 
a number of Home Office training 
men, general agents and assistant 
managers are enrolled. Production 
of students during the past twelve 
months varies between $100,000 and 
$750,000. 

During the first few class ses- 
sions, agents will be required to 
complete the Life Underwriter In- 
formation Index which has been de- 
veloped jointly by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
and the Council to determine their 
knowledge of life underwriting and 
to assist in defining the field of “‘in- 
termediate training.” Simultane- 
ously they will prepare an analysis 
of their paid business as a home 
study project, thus giving the Coun- 
cil not only an insight into their 
understanding of life insurance, but 
also a picture of their prospecting 
and sales methods. 
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PREPARING TAX PROGRAM 


TAX Committee, consisting of 
prominent Federal Tax lawyers 
trom various parts of the country, 
is in the process of examining pres- 
ent tederal tax law. The primary 
purpose ot this Committee 1s to pre- 


pare a tax program for submission 
to the Ways and Means, and Senate 
Finance Committees, for their con- 
sideration in the drafting of the 1948 
legislation. 


tax The Committee 








Sakaka-wea, the “Bird Woman,” earned 
a place in history by guiding the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition of 1805 into the 
great northwest. Plagued by starvation, 
the dangers of the unexplored wilder- 
ness, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, the 
Expedition successfully pushed west- 
ward with Sakaka-wea leading the way. 
Her remarkable ability as a guide, her 
courage and resourcefulness, gained the 
admiration of the explorers who de- 
scribed her heroic guidance in their 
journals. 

(Courageous Sakaka-wea symbolizes 
the dependable service we at Provident 
have given through the vears. For three 
decades we have been able to guide 
more and more people to future security. 

Through Provident s program of con- 
growth, based on 
sound, safe financial principles, our com- 
pany today is ready to help still more 
people achieve the reliable future pro- 
tection that every American longs for. 


The 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Bestern Office: 
208 Platt Building 
Portland. Oregon 


servative, <teadsv 
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members are considering such ques- 
tions as: 


The Double Corporation Tax 

Depletion 

Community Property Law and Split 
Income Proposals 

The Combining of Estate and Gift 
Taxes 

The Correlating of Income, Estate 
and Gift Taxes 

The Earned Income Credit 

The Pension Trust and Profit-Shar- 
ing Provisions of the Law 

estate Tax on Powers of Appoint- 
ment 

Taxation of Trust Income 

Estate Taxation of Life 
Proceeds 

Surtax on Corporation Accumula- 
tions held to be Unreasonable 


Insurance 


The foregoing subjects are being 
studied with a view to remedying 
some of the inequities, administra- 
tive difficulties, and impracticalities 
presently existent under the law. 
Thought is being given to both re- 
vision and elimination with respect 
to prevailing statutory provisions. 
[It is contemplated the report will be 
a comprehensive one, and the work 
being performed by the Committee 
will be in addition to that collabora- 
tion presently being rendered by 
certain of the individual members 
to the tax-making Congressional 


bh dies. 


Members of Committee— 
Biographical Data 


Robert Ash—Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, American Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee on Bureau Prac- 
tice and Procedure; special tax lec- 
turer, Practising Law Institute, New 
York University ; Chairman, Federal 
Tax Committee on [ederal Taxa- 
tion, District of Columbia. 


Milton Elrod, Jr.— 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Instructor in Taxation, Indiana 
University School of Law ; formerly 
legal editor of “Insurance Research 
& Review Service”: well-known lec- 
turer on life insurance and pension 
trust subjects. 


George J. Laikin—Milwaukee, Wis, 


Formerly Special Assistant to 
Attorney General of the United 
States, Tax Division: member of 


Tax Committee of Wisconsin Bar 
Association; author of numerous 
articles dealing with estate and gift 
taxes. 

Chas. A. Mlorehead—Miamni, lorida 

Special tax lecturer, New York 
University; Chairman of Iederal 
Tax Committee, Florida State Bar 
Association ; and Chairman of Plan- 
ning Committee, federal Tax Insti- 
tute, University of Miami. 

kdward N. Politsher— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Author of book entitled, “estate 
Planning and Estate Tax Savings”: 
special tax lecturer, New York Uni- 
versity ; member of faculty, Dickin- 
son Law School. 

George I. Ray, Assistant Chairman 
—Dallas, Tex. 

Formerly Principal Attorney, 
Office of Tax Legislative Counsel, 
United States Treasury; author of 
numerous articles in tax law re- 
views; special lecturer Federal 
Taxation, Practising Law Institute 
and Southern Methodist University. 

Leon L. Rice, Jr.— 
\Vinston-Salem, N. C. 
formerly Attorney, Office — of 
Chief Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; special tax lecturer Duke 
University School; member 
Pension & Profit-Sharing Commit- 
tee, Tax Section, American Bar As- 
sociation. 


law 


Samuel J. Foosaner, Chairman— 
Newark, N. J. 

Special tax lecturer, New York 
University, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, University of Miami, Practis- 
ing Law Institute; Iederal ‘Tax 
Editor, “Trusts and Estates” ; 
tributing Federal columnist, 
New Jersey Law Journal; formerly 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
and State Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association. 

Martin M. Lore, Secretary— 

Newark, N. J. 

Formerly Special Attorney, Office 

of Chief Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 


con- 
Tax 


nal Revenue. 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the Novem- 

ber edition, the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Beneficial Standard (Calif.) in 
Alaska; Metropolitan Life (N. Y.), 
in Hawaii; State Mutual (Mass.), 
in Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
West Virginia and Alabama; and 
the Union Mutual (Me.) in South 
Carolina. 














Every Day 
Starts Brighter 


and 


Ends Righter 


for the field underwriter 
on the receiving end of 


our 
Q-V-$ 
Compensation Plan 


(Full Details on Request) 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


* INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pre ,i¢ 


HOME OFFIC 
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C.S.O. TABLE 
Wholesale Change 


NE hundred sixty-seven U. S. 
life insurance companies, repre- 
senting 96% of total life insurance 
owned, intend to adopt the new 
C.S.O. mortality table, approved in 
the past two years by the state legis- 
latures, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. One hundred fifty-one 
of these expect to have completed 
the change by the end of the year. 
These figures cover the 174 com- 
panies responding to a survey made 
by the Institute. 
Of these 174 companies, seven 
have not yet taken definite action. 


Interest Rate Changes 


At the same time, the majority of 
the companies are changing the 
guaranteed rate of interest to be 
used in computing reserves, to bring 
them more in line with the lower 
interest rates available on invested 
policyholder reserves. While only 14 
of the companies answering the sur- 
vey used interest rates under 3% 
last year, by January 1 nearly two- 
thirds of them expect to be using 
234% or less and several will be 
using 214% and even 2%. 

Adoption of the new Commis- 
sioners’ 1941 Standard Ordinary 
mortality table, made possible by 
the new legislation, will,. of itself, 
have little effect on new life insur- 
ance premiums, except that it will 
tend to lower the premiums in some 
cases, especially at the younger ages. 





PROGRESSIVE 
EASTERN COMPANY 
REQUIRES: 


PLANNING ASSISTANT: Complete 
knowledge home office and branch office 
operations; accounting experience essen- 
tial; some planning experience desirable; 
heavy travel first two years; $4500.00. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Knowledge 
job evaluation essential; training experi- 
ence desirable; for branch office pro- 
gram requiring heavy travel two or three 


years; $4200.00. 


Our employees know of this advertise- 
ment, so reply in detail in complete 
confidence. Box No. L94, Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











As a result of the interest rate 
changes, however, premiums on new 
policies will probably be changed in 
many cases. A lowered interest rate 
tends to increase premium rates all 
along the line. 

In most cases, any premium in- 
creases that may be shown in the 
new schedules adopted to meet these 
changes, will result from the low- 
ered interest rates and not from the 
new mortality table. The application 
of the changes will vary widely be- 
tween companies and there will be 
no uniformity in the new premium 
rates to be adopted. 

The new rates will apply, of 
course, only to life insurance written 
after they are put into effect. Exist- 
ing policyholders are not affected 
by the change. 

Whatever premium changes are 
effected, policy net costs are deter- 
mined by the current mortality ex- 
perience, investment operations and 
expenses of doing business. 

An additional change being 
adopted by most companies is the 
calculation of “non-forfeiture” val- 
ues under the new method provided 
by the same legislation. As a result 
of both this and the lowered interest 
rates, most new policies will prob- 
ably show larger cash values. 


ACTUARIAL BODIES 
Merger Question 


HE question of merging the 

American Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries was covered at the joint 
meeting of the bodies held in Quebec 
in October. An informal poll was 
taken to gauge the general sentiment 
of all the members present indicat- 
ing a strongly favorable sentiment 
for merger. Following this the 
Council of the Society and the Board 
of the Institute instructed the joint 
committee to make further study and 
report back to the two governing 
bodies. 

Victor E. Henningsen, Controller 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was elected 
Secretary succeeding Ronald G. 
Stagg, who resigned due to his 
added company responsibility. 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 


New York City $3 N. Y. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 














Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 13 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 














JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J..HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 

10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

Harry S. Tressel, M.A.1.A. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 

M. Wolfman, F.A.1A W. P. Kelly 

N. A. Moscovitch, A.A.LA. 


W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 
Franklin 4020 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
Central 3126 








915 Olive Street St. Louis 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 

















INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Now 153 Companies 


EN life insurance companies 

were elected to membership in 
the Institute of Life Insurance at 
the last meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, announced in October. 
These, with two additional compa- 
nies elected at an earlier board meet- 
ing, brought the Institute’s member- 
ship to 153 companies. 

The new companies elected at the 
last meeting were: Empire State 


a2 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Jefferson Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Modern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.; Monumental 
Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; National Home Life Assur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Old 
Dominion Life Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va.; Rio Grande Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas; State National Life 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Woodmen Central Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


The two previously elected were 
the Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.; and the Mu- 


tual Savings Life Insurance Com-, 


pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURERS 
CONFERENCE 


Now 69 Companies 


HE Citizens Home _ Insurance 

Company and the Old Dominion 
Life Insurance Company, both lo- 
cated in Richmond, Virginia, have 
been admitted to membership. 
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Aetna Life: Charles E. L. Burwell, with 
the company since 1927, has been named 
General Agent in Portland, Maine suc- 
ceeding Boyce Thomas, resigned. 


xk *® 


American National: James R. Adams, 
C.L.U.. has been named Director of 
Agencies for the Southeastern Division, 
which includes Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Headquarters will be in Birmingham. 
Mr. Adams has been in the business many 
years and since 1944 has been a consult- 
ant and training specialist of the Agency 
Management Association. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 
$114,243,374, representing a gain of 7% 
over the same period in 1946. 


x *«* * 
Canadian Ordinary Sales: Totaled 


with $89,909,000 for the same month of 
1946, 


x *k * 


Columbian National: Benjamin Roths- 
child, in the business many years, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Utica, New York. At the same 
time the company announced that former 
Associate General Agent Edward FE. Tur- 
ner had been named Manager of the 
company’s Los Angeles Agency, succeed- 
ing Rohert F. Coffman, who was moved 
to Long Beach, California. 


ee. 2 fF 


Connecticut General: Philip Hewes, 
with the company since 1939, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Sales 
Research. | 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Dr. Richard E. 
Nicholson, who graduated from Tulane 
University Medical School in 1942, has 
been appointed Medical Assistant. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: New Ordinary 
Life insurance written in October, 1947 
totaled $13,659,325, representing the high- 
ést_ month in the company’s history. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Total new business written for the first 
10 months of this year exceeds the same 


volume in 1946 by over $2,000,000. 


x * * 


Equitable Society: William J. Graham 
was among the 21 New York executives 
who were re-elected as Board members 
of the National Industrial Conference, 
an independent non-profit institution 
started in 1916 for research and educa- 
tion in the fields of economics and busi- 
ness. 


x *k * 


Equitable Life (lowa): October, 1947 


was the best October in the company’s 
80-year history and the paid business was 
$11,349,765. New paid business for the 
first 10 months totaled $96,008,095, bring- 
ing the total insurance in force to $897,- 


656,795. 
x *k* 


Franklin Life: Max Frances, formerly 
associated with the American National 
Life, has been named General Agent for 
the company in West Memphis, Arkansas. 


October sales totaled over $17,000,000 
setting a new record for that month and 
bringing the year’s volume to over $133,- 
009,000. The October volume represented 
a gain of 20.3% over the same month in 
1946. 


yr = 2 


Standard Insurance Company (Ore.): 
Hl. E. Whiteley, in the business since 
1928 and most recently Assistant to the 
President and Superintendent of Agencies 
of the Central Life of Des Moines, has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies. 


x *k * 


Great-West Life: S. H. Sutherland, in 
the business since 1929, has been named 
Economist. 


ew 


Guardian Life: Dallasite FE. FE. Dale, in 
the business 17 years, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s newlv opened 
Dallas Agency at 419 Wilson Building. 

New business produced during October, 
1947 totaled $21,658,504, representing an 
all-time production record for the com- 
pany and exceeding the total for October, 


1946 by $4,300,000. 






Home Life: Robert N. Lyons (1938) has 


been named Manager of the company’s 
Rochester, New York Agency. 

Edward L. Chase (1945) has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Reading, Penna. Agency. 


‘ eS" a 


Illinois Bankers: Ralph P. Walker, an 
associate member of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, and with the 
Metropolitan Life for the last 11 years, 
has been appointed Assistant Actuary. 


x * * 


John Hancock: Harold J. Taylor, with 
the company 14 years, has been promoted 
from Associate Counsel to Associate 
General Counsel of the company. 

John L. Allen, with the company since 
1939, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Providence, R. L., 
succeeding Maurice Stearns, who is re- 
tiring from active management but will 
continue to devote his time to his personal 
clients. 

x * * 


Kansas City Life: Charles W. Hale, Sr., 
in the business many years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for Southern 
Florida and his headquarters will con- 
tinue to be at 2006% Ponce de Leon, 
Coral Gables. 

x * * 


Life of Georgia: Guy T. Dobbs, Sr. 
(1917), formerly State Manager, has 
been appointed Regional Supervisor for 
Mississippi. As a result the company now 
has made four additional appointments 
in the state. These new Managers are: 
G. B. Hopkins (1919), Jackson; H. W. 
Keyes (1935), Greenwood; M. S. Wood- 
ward, Jr. (1929), Tupelo and C. W. 
Tedder (1919), Hattiesburg. 


ae 2 @ 


Lutheran Mutual: New paid business in 
October totaled $3,069,309, representing 
a 41% increase over the previous high 
month of May, 1947. New production 
for the first 10 months of this year 
shows a gain of 15.6% over a compar- 
able period in 1946. 


y 2-2 


Massachusetts Mutual: C. Lowell Mc- 

Pherson, in the business since 1932 and 

formerly Director of the Life Insurance 
(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Marketing course at Texas Christian 
University and the University of Con- 
necticut, has been engaged as a training 
consultant in a special assignment to work 
on the development of a comprehensive 
training program for field representatives. 

Lewis L. Lessard, with the company 
since 1929, and most recently a member 
of the Litchard & Cook Agency in 
Springfield, Mass., has been named 
Agency Assistant in the Agency Depart- 
ment. 

Walter T. May, with the company 
since 1918, and Roger T. Hintze, (1929) 
have been promoted to Manager and 
Assistant Manager of the Claim Depart- 
ment, respectively. At the same time 
Robert D. Gourlie (1929) and Stevens 
L. Shea (1931) have been named Assist- 
ant Auditor and Planning Engineer. 


x *k * 


Metropolitan Life: John S. Ray, with 
the company since 1928, and most recently 
Assistant Vice President in the Field 
Management Division, has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies in 
charge of developing the company’s life 
insurance service in Texas. In his new 
capacity Mr. Ray will be associated with 
Clifton E. Reynolds, Superintendent of 
Agencies for the Southwestern territory. 

Jack Baker (1930), formerly Manager 
for the company’s Office Account in Mil- 
waukee, has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to the Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
district. 

Edward C. Green (1925), formerly 
Manager for the company’s Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin district, has been transferred 
in a similar capacity to the Hancock, 
Michigan district, succeeding Clarence P. 
Snyder, who in turn moved on to the 
district at Saginaw, Michigan, where he 
replaced W. L. Burchill, retired. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: New paid business 
for the first 9 months of the year totaled 
$8,054,169, representing a 9.8% gain over 
the comparable period in 1946. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit: Charles E. Brewer, Jr., 


C.L.U., with the company since 1928 and 
most recently Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, has been named General Agent 
for North Carolina succeeding William 
H. Gaither, who resigned several months 
ago due to ill health. Mr. Brewer will 
make his headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 

Herschell Emery, in the business since 
1939, and with the company since 1941, 
has been named General Agent in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. succeeding Louie W. Cherry, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


Dr. Murray Wagman, a graduate of 
the University of Toronto, has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Director of 
the company. 


-_ &. 


Mutual Life: Alexander E. Patterson. 


President, has been elected a member 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. This Board, which was founded 
in 1916, is an independent and non-profit 


institution for research and education } 
the field of economics and business. 


x *k * 


National Life (Vt.): New paid busines; 
for October, 1947 totaled $11,739,383 
representing a 19.21% gain over the same 
month in 1946. The comparable gain for 
the first 10 months of this year wa 
12.50%. 

x *k* * 


New England Mutual: Gordon £. 
Crosby, Jr., with the company since 





1945, has been named Manager of the 
company’s Seattle Agency succeeding 
Charles J. Frisbie, who is continuing a; 
Associate General ’ Agent. 


x * *® 


New York Life: Dr. Howard L. Hauge 
and Dr. Louis J. Tedesco have beer 
appointed Assistant Medical Directors 


x * * 


Northern Life: R. Robert P. Stearns, in 
the business 14 years, and most recently 
with the Life Insurance Company oj 
Virginia, has been appointed Supervisor 








for the East Central States. These in. 
clude Michigan, Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois. 

=x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: New paid bush 
ness for the first 9 months of 1947 total 
$356,809,614, representing an increase § 
8% over the same period in 19 
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small to 





small 
and services that go with 
selling and owning life 
insurance are never too 
escape 
friendly attention. 


The Ohio National Life | 
Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Life Insurance can be a career of 
success and happiness, . . whether 


one sells it, . . or just owns it. 
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sina IS It your ambction 
1,739,388 
t 
oun to become a General Agent? 
year was 
Then you'll want to know about-our plan 
rdon E} for the development of a successful General 
of thi Agent. 
ucceeding ‘ — 
inuing a A well-rounded, effective training course, 
it is conducted by men experienced both in 
organization and selling . helping the 
hn “ General Agent develop ‘'career’’ under- 
Jirecton| writers and build a profitable Agency. 
Write for details 
tearns, in . ° 
recent) Life Insurance in force — $107,076,646 
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orthwestern National: October, 1947 
as the greatest month in the company’s 
istory when a total of 3,155 applications 
or $12,254,976 of Ordinary business and 
grand total of $16,868,740 of new busi- 
ess, including Group and Reinsurance, 
‘as written. 













x * * 






Dhio National: Oliver R. Aspegren, II, 
1 the business since 1935, has been ap- 
pinted General Agent for the company 
n Chicago. This office is located at 2115 
Une North LaSalle Street. 








x * * 











Did Line Life: New paid business for 


he first 9 months of this year shows a 
= of 16% over the same period in 
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enn Mutual: During October the com- 
any crossed the two and a half billion 
ollars of insurance in force mark. It 
bok 64 years to reach the first half 
lion, but only six years to get the 
atest half billion. 

Dr. Hunt B. Jones has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Director. 












x kk 







hiladelphia Life: New paid business 
lor the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 
12,188,559, representing a gain of 9.5% 
bver the same period in 1946. 
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lowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
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Michigan, 
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Pilot Life: Dr. J. Lindsay Cook, most 
recently Chief of the Medical and Sur- 
gical Unit, Regional Office of the 
Veterans Administration in Winston- 
Salem, has been appointed Medical 
Director. 

The following new General Agents 
have been appointed: Albert G. Daniel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas M. Harrison, 
Jackson, Tenn. and Quinn V. Martin, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


x *k * 


Provident Mutual: New paid business 
for the third quarter of 1947 totaled 
$26,013,000, representing a 5.7% increase 
over the same period in 1946, 


x * * 


Prudential: Norman R. Lemcke (1927) 


and Ernest S. Allsopp (1931) have been 
elected 2nd Vice Presidents in the com- 
pany’s Mortgage Loan and Real Estate 
Departments. 

William P. Lynch, C.L.U., (1937), has 
been promoted to Superintendent of 
Agencies, Southern area, succeeding 
Sherman Southard, who in turn suc- 
ceeded Clarence Barton, retired due to 
ill health. 

Has opened an Industrial office in the 
Flat Iron Building in Knoxville, Tenn. 
and Benjamin G. Crosland (1935) has 
been named Manager. 

Gervis L. Hilyer, with the company 
since 1926, has been promoted to Manager 
of the company’s district office in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, succeeding Ralph C. Mor- 
row, who was recently transferred to 


District Office #2 in Washington. 





























The Travelers: Harry T. Litke, formerly 
Manager of the company’s branch office 
at Springfield, Mass., has been named 
Manager of the Life, Accident and Group 
Department at the 42nd Street, New 
York City Agency, succeeding Clyde 
Whiteley, who was recently transferred 
to the 55 John Street branch. Malcolm 
H. Foskit, Assistant Manager at Spring- 
field, was named Manager as a result of 
the changes. 

In turn Franklin E. Toops, formerly 
Manager for the company at 55 John 
Street, takes over the office at Columbus, 


Ohio. 


xe 2 @ 


United Benefit Life: Earl B. Brink, 
Michigan State Manager for the com- 


‘pany, returned to the United States on 


October 27th after having taken 23,000 
feet of colored film in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, France and Switzerland, Mr. 
Brink’s films (see Best’s July Life News, 
page 67) will be available free for private 
showings to civic, educational and re- 
ligious groups. 


x * * 


United States Life: In the November 
edition, on page 77, we stated that: 
“Robert a, Bee << «ue which was in 
error. The correct name is Robert J. 
Keane. 
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MASS COVERAGES 


EROY A. LINCOLN, Presi- 

dent of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, has addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Jul B. Bau- 
mann, President of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, indi- 
cating that he too favors the curbing 
of the sale of Group Life insurance 
in some of the newly developed 
categories. 


October 31, 1947 


Mr. Jul B. Baumann, President 
National Asso. of Life Underwriters 
11 West 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Baumann: 

After my talk with you at dinner 
on the Sunday evening preceding 
the recent American Life Conven- 
tion meeting, and after listening to 
your address at the Convention, and 
after reading a copy of the address 
since that time, | am moved to 
say to you, as I do in this letter, 


what I said to you during the din- 
ner that evening, to wit, that our 


Company thoroughly agrees with 


the position which you have an- 
nounced in behalf of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
that the interest of the insuring 
public requires that there be care- 
ful reconsideration of the proper 
held for “mass coverage.” 

In its very earliest days, the Com- 
pany experimented with a_ few 
Group cases in which the employer- 
employee relationship did not exist. 
In the light of unsatisfactory ex- 
perience, both to the insured and to 
the Company, we have for 20 or 
25 years adhered religiously to the 
concept of Group Insurance which 
limits its scope to the relation of 
employer-employee, with the ex- 
ception of certain types of Group 
creditor cases, the underwriting 
propriety of which seems to be gen- 
erally accepted. 

One isolated recent case in which 
this Company participated has oc- 
casioned considerable discussion. 
This case is strictly in the category 
of employer-employee but has been 
written through the mechanism of a 
trustee, as authorized by the New 
York Insurance Law. This particu- 
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To The Attention of 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


lar type of relationship may y 
be made the subject of further sty 
and, conceivably, further limitat; 
to which we would not be oppo 

I do want to say to you that 
in the Metropolitan share your f 
ing that so-called “mass sellj 
has gotten away out of bounds 
we should look with favor on 
approach to the original concept 
employer-employee, plus such of t 
other phases of the Group Li 
definition as may be determined 
be sound Group underwriting, 

If anything beyond this is foun 
to be a legitimate subject for Groy 
insurance, we should like to be hear 
in discussion of any such proposa 
The whole trend of our thinki 
has, for years, been against certai 
expansions of Group __ insuran 
which have come to be adopted he 
and there during the last few year 
and which we believe are not int 
best long-time interest of the insu 
ing public. 

With kind personal regards, La 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) LEROY 
President 


A. LINCOL) 
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To those seeking a real life insurance 
career, with a strong, growing company, 
attention is directed to the New World Life 
Insurance Company. 


This company's policies are: to select men 
carefully; to pay adequate salaries, and to 












Washington, Oregon 


That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 


The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 


And—to the right men—general 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and California. 


For Agency Representation Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 


hasten in every manner their personal souri. 
success. 
Some openings available in Wisconsin, 


idaho, 





agency opportunities 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


in states 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


H. G. Zelle, President. 
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or Grol BENEFIT ASSOCIATION RAILWAY ing Oxygen and Penicillin) ; increased surgical and 
) be hear EMPLOYEES maternity benefits are also provided. Monthly disability 
propose income is granted up to $100.00 with benefits paid up 
thinkin Examined to twelve full months for non-occupational accidents 
st certai and all sicknesses. 
insurang The Benefit Association of Railway Employees, The new forms are being offered to all applicants 


pted he iicago, Illinois, was examined (Association) by the whose applications are dated on or after November |, 

CW yeas surance Departments of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 1947, 

1ot 1n tH ontana and Pennsylvania as of December 31, 1946, 

he insur wering the period from December 31, 1941, the date 
[the previous examination. Through various increases 


rds, Lath. decreases the assets were decreased $16,699 from COLONIAL LIFE 
928,754 to $4,912,055 and surplus was decreased 

NCOLN22,876 from $2,158,415 to $2,135,539. 50th Anniversary 

it 


On November 20-22 last the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., observed its 50th anni- 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE versary at the Hotel Astor in New York City. Among 
ae those on the rostrum were Charles Zimmerman, As- 
Liberalizes Disability sistant Managing Director, and Lewis W. S. Chapman, 


Director of Company Relations, both of the Agency 
The Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas | Management Association, as well as Paul Speicher, 
ity, Mo., has announced a number of changes in the | President of the Insurance Research and Review Serv- 
mpany’s Disability Service to provide more liberal | ice, Inc. 

enefits for its policyowners. 

Included among the changes is the granting of World 
Vide Coverage with no geographical! limitations govern- 





g payment of health benefits; elimination of Standard COMMONWEALTH LIFE 

rovision #17 providing for pro ratio of benefits 

here the policyowner fails to furnish notice of addi- New Industrial Compensation 

nal disability coverage purchased in another company ; 

ll benefits are extended to aircraft passengers in the Commonwealth Life of Louisville, Ky., has’ adopted 


nited States and Canada regardless of whether or not | and made effective for all its Industrial Department 
‘y are fare-paying and coverage outside the United | field personnel an entirely new, modernized plan of 
‘ates and Canada to fare-paying passengers on Tesu- | compensating weekly premium agents, assistants and 
tly scheduled airline routes; substantially increased managers, according to B. N. Woodson, executive vice- 
melits are provided during periods ot hospital confine- | president. The new plan, under which every penny of 
ent and for surgeon's fees. Similar increased benefits | compensation is in the form of salary, is designed to 
p Srewenen the dependent wife and children. stabilize income for all three levels of agency per- 
JRI 'wo new plans have also been announced tor Group | sonnel, materially improve the balance of compensation 
ICE fd Wholesale cases involving ten or more employees, | for the three types of business written, remove pen- 
NY ff meet present high hospital costs and the demand | ajties formerly inherent in small agency operations, and 
ident. fo@der accident and health benefits. The new plans | js g salary formula which completely abandons the tra- 


2a » > 2 ~ - ( ea he ba , ry , ic we. ' ' ‘2 
ovide benefits for 90 days for any accident or sick- | ditional weekly premium “times” system of compensa- 
ss; room service up to $7.00 per day; increased al- | tjon. 


wance for Laboratory, Drugs and Dressings (includ- 
















(Continued on the next page) 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


DEMANDS BALANCE 


TEM 


Tx delicate mechanism of a 
watch is the supreme achievement of the 
watchmaker in the design and selection of 
parts that will accurately measure the day’s 
passing. No matter the size of the timepiece, 
each spring and cog must aid and comple- 
ment its fellows in the maintenance of 
accuracy. 


0 CA 


So it is with a life insurance institution. 
Prestige-assuring size, an inclusive portfolio 
of policy plans, a sound selection of invest- 
ments, and a continuing record of growth, 
must be combined with many other qualities 
to insure a well-balanced company. 
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Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 


DA 




















“Nothing Better in 
Life Insurance. 
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"As Foithful 
es OLD 
FAITHFUL" 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicage 


























COMMONWEALTH LIFE—Continued We 


ilable 

“The new plan represents a substantial improveng os 
in the direction of balancing compensation betwe outste 
classes of business, classes of service and classes fyice \ 
employment,” pointed out Morton Boyd, preside§ple.” 
“Furthermore,” he said, “it takes fully into acegy 
distinctions in the size of operations, and in the quak 
of performance. The new plan is unique in that, w 
the man in the field determines the measure of | 
compensation, the method by which he is paid for ge 
ices rendered is truly and exclusively in the form, 
salary.” 





he 
urtfor¢ 
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ll be a 
Vhile 
Award for Annual Report n Ex) 
: ¢.. lividus 
C. Manton Eddy, Vice President and Secretatints h 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hath net c 
ford, received for the Company the bronze “Oscar® new 
Industry” trophy at the annual report awards banqu@There 
held October 10th at the Hotel Pennsylvania in Neg or 
York. The trophy was awarded to the Connectiaeuymul: 
General for the Company’s current annual repoming 3! 
judged as the best of the life insurance industry in 
survey of annual reports conducted by the Financ 
World magazine. Weston Smith, Vice President 
the Financial World, made the presentation. F. Hobe 
Haviland, Vice President, Connecticut General ; Erne 
‘S. Hildebrand, Manager, Sales Promotion; Russell } 
Larkin, Manager for the Company at 225 Broadwaj 
N. Y.; Earle B. McKnight, Manager, 100 E. 428 The ] 
Street, N. Y.; William C. Smerling, Manager, 50 Eafichita 
42nd Street, N. Y.; C. W. Sabin, Manager, John Stret§ the | 
N. Y.; John V. Whiteside, Stanley Fenichel, and Jolfinsas 
D. Rogers, New York City group managers; and Mighm De 
Florence E. Bowman, Sales Promotion departmeih, T 
also attended the award banquet. 12.29: 
27 34 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





Installs X-ray Equipment use of 
er the 
The company has installed complete X-ray equipmeqon C 


in its Home Office Medical Department. Its primat retyr, 
use will be in connection with the company’s employ the y 
health program. X-ray studies will be made for Cota] an 
necticut General employees, without cost, upon requt 

of the attending physician or dentist and the company 
periodic health examinations will include such stud 
whenever indicated. 

The company has arranged for the services of one 
Hartford’s outstanding X-ray specialists in a regul 
consulting capacity. 

In discussing the program, Dr. A. J. Robinson, Vi Nati, 
President and Medical Director of the company, Sa@;deq 
“The value of X-ray studies as an aid to early ale oo, 
accurate clinical diagnosis is well known. In additif}RoT 
our X-ray department will form an important additidhig 44 
to the company’s program of preventive medicine M#pyent 
its employees. 
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We not only have the most modern equipment 
lable but we are extremely fortunate in having an 
Nprovem@erienced technician and the continuous services of 
on betwelloutstanding X-ray specialist. We fell sure that this 
| Classes fiyice will be of great importance to many of our 
Preside pple.” 
1tO accoy 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Dividend Scale Increased 


he Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
urtford, Conn., is planning a dividend scale for 1948 
ich represents an increase of about 8% in the aggre- 
e over the dividend scale in use in 1947. The com- 
iy estimates that dividends to policyholders in 1948 
ll be approximately $9,150,000. 

Vhile the average increase in dividends on the Amer- 
n Experience business is about 8%, the change in 
lividual dividends is not uniform, as varying adjust- 
Secretagénts have been made to maintain equity and bring 
iny, Hage net cost in close relationship with the net cost under 
“Oscar® new C.S.O. policies. 
Is banqu@There is no change in the interest to be allowed in 
ia in N@48 on optional settlement contracts and dividend 
onnectigcumulations, the rate on optional settlement contracts 
al repoging 314 and on dividend accumulations 3%. 
ustry in 
Financ: 
esident 
F’. Hobe 
al; Erne 
Russell } 
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FARMERS & BANKERS 


Favorably Examined 


| E. 420The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
r, 50 E@fichita, Kansas, was favorably examined ( Association ) 
hn Stre# the Insurance Departments of Arkansas, Iowa and 
and Jolfinsas as of December 31, 1946 covering the period 
and Mitim December 31, 1942, the date of previous examina- 
‘partmeiin, The report of the examiners increased assets 
112,293 from $20,534,111 to $20,646,404 and surplus 
27,344 from $1,128,499 to $1,255,843. The primary 
use of increase in assets was the market value of bonds 
et the book value in the amount of $93,745. 

On October 15, 1945 the Finance Committee voted 
return all war premiums collected since the beginning 
employ$ the war and to pay all war death claims in full. The 
for Coftal amount so disbursed was $56,765. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 
of one 
a regul Direct Mail Award 


son, Vi National honors in direct mail promotion were ac- 
iny, S@brded General American Life, St. Louis, Mo., when 
arly alle company’s letter system, RADAR, received the 
additoREST OF INDUSTRY” award in the insurance 
addit#d, at the recent Direct Mail Advertising Association 
icine fhnvention held in Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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7. “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,’’said Santa.“*They 
sure need it. I wonder if there’s 
anything that I can do to speed 
it. 








2. “Of course there is,” he 
cried with joy, “I'll slip these 
invitations in all the Christmas 
stockings of the whole United 
Nations. 
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3, “We'll gather where the air | 


is full of friendship and good 
will, the Hotel Pennsylvania’s 
just the place to fill the bill. 








4, “And round the Pennsyl- 
vania’s board we’ll toast the 
Christmas Season. We'll pledge 
ourselves to build a world of 
fellowship and reason. 
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& **And then from all the na- 
tions . . . and the Pennsyl- 
vania, too, will rise a Merry 
Christmas wish— Good Will 
and Peace to You!” 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE C0. 


YSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 


























Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 
Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you cant 
foresce. 









Participating 
Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 


"MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GENERAL AMERICAN—Continued forer 
sewhie 
A record of 1,000 direct mail users, producers amiting « 
suppliers from all parts of the U. S: and Canada, @ove * 
tended the three-day sessions, at which the outstandigfrtain : 
direct mail campaigns of 1947 were displayed. 
Alice Honore Drew, advertising manager of T; 
Autograph Corporation, New York, and chairman ; 
the Contest Board of Judges, has announced that t 
BEST OF INDUSTRY campaigns will be exhibits 
by advertising clubs and graphic arts groups througho 
this country and Canada during the coming year. 
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September. Records 


record for the production of paid-for life insurance a 
accident and health applications. According to an 
nouncement made by Travis T. Wallace, President 
the Dallas, Texas company, the agents paid for liigatio: 
insurance in the amount of $4,744,794, with over 1,5§nd dol 
accident and health applications. $461,695 life insurang the |: 
was written by the Group and Franchise Departmenhd pre 
and the balance of $4,283,099 of ordinary insuran 
was written by 62 individual salesmen. The avera 
production for each salesman for September was $69, 
in paid-for life insurance, plus 24 accident and heal 
applications. The average earned commission per sale 
man was $849.79, excluding unearned, deferred, a 
renewal commissions. 

19 of these salesmen paid for over $100,000 lif 
26 salesmen paid for over $75,000 life ; 36 salesmen pa 
for over $50,000 life ; 49 salesmen paid for over $30, 
life. 

13 salesmen had over $1,000 in earned commission$ Nove 
25 salesmen had over $750 in earned commissions; 
salesmen had above $500 in earned commissions; 
salesmen had above $400 in earned commissions. On 


At tl 


ationa 


6 men earned under $300, and each of these men carn Up 
above $200. ompan 
First year commissions average about 55% for act Rein 
dent and health and 45% for life insurance. Mr. 
| lrance 
Felloy 
etuari: 
Kt box y! 
GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE ithe H 
lenge 
Indicted In Na 
Mr. . 





On October 23 last a federal grand jury in Sowt$ Assi. 
Bend, Indiana, returned indictments on 26 counts allegfent. | 
ing conspiracy to defraud against the Guarantee R4incoln 
serve Life Insurance Company of Hammond, Indiatih45, 
(an assessment concern), the Guarantee Life Insuranq Mr, / 
Company of Hammond and the executive officers ftary, 
these concerns, namely Ben Jaffe, President and Treaffe has 
urer (Chicago) and Jerome Kutak, Vice President a 

ecembe 


Best’s Life N 






ecretary, respectively. It is believed that this action is 

forerunner of similar proceedings in- Chicago and 

sewhere as Post Office inspectors have been investi- 
1cers affting direct mail activities throughout the nation in a 
nada, dove to rectify unsatisfactory conditions existing in 
tstandiffrtain situations. 
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es ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
Litigation Concluded 


Cook County Circuit Judge, Julius H. Miner, on 
E ovember 21 last, signed a consent decree for distribut- 
g stock of the Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, III. 
policvholders or their heirs of the then (Nov. 19, 
29) Illinois Bankers Life Association entitled thereto. 
time highe Trial, Appellate and Illinois Supreme Courts all 
rance ageld, and 14 prominent Chicago lawyers consented, that 
to an afpese policyholders or their heirs are the rightful owners 
ssident @ the stock. This decision closes five years of bitter 
1 for ligation and will not only save several hundred thou- 
ver 1,5@nd dollars in expenses but will also expedite the closing 
insuran@ the litigation (See Best’s Lire News, March 1947 
partmemmd previous editions). 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL 
000 lift Executive Changes 
men pa 
r $300@At the regular quarterly meeting of The Lincoln 
ational Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
missiong November, Vice Presidents W. O. Menge and E. D. 
sions; 4uer were named to membership on the Board, it was 
sions; #nounced by A. J. McAndless, President. Also an- 
ns. Onlpunced was the appointment of C. R. Ashman, Actuary, 
en earngroup Department, as an Assistant Secretary of the 
ompany and John Phelps, Reinsurance Department, 
for accf Reinsurance Supervisor. 
Mr. Menge joined the Lincoln National Life In- 
irance Company in 1937 as Associate Actuary. He is 
Fellow of the American Institute of Actuaries and the 
ctuarial Society of America, and is the author of a 
xtbook on life insurance mathematics. He is president 
; the Home Office Life Underwriters Association. Mr. 
lenge was elected Second Vice President of the Lin- 
In National Life in 1943, and Vice President in 1945. 
Mr, Auer joined the Lincoln National Life in 1939 
in Sout’ Assistant Manager of the Mortgage Loan depart- 
nts allegfent. He was elected Second Vice President of the 
intee Rdincoln National Life in 1943 and Vice President in 
, Indianp45, 
[nsurang Mr. Ashman while fulfilling duties as Assistant Sec- 
fficers Gary, will continue as Actuary Group Department. 
id Tredfe has been with the company since 1931. 
ident af 
ecember 1, 1947 
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YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Can Be Yours...If You Are Ready to 
Step Out Faster 


Continental Assurance is a sound, aggressive 
company going places faster... 


BECAUSE able life insurance men are 
finding with this organization unex- 
celled facilities for building volume and 
manpower. 


If you are established as an agent... have a 
good record as a personal producer... and 
want to use your organizational ability to 
greatest advantage, here is a company ready 
to exchange ideas about creating a great 
prosperous future for you. 


$ 702.309.2389 


Insurance in force as of December 31, 1946, a 


30% GAIN 


That record means representatives have 
highly salable merchandise . . . real promo- 
tional assistance ... and the backing of an 
organization that concentrates on helping 
producers build. 


One of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 


**f would choose C.A.C. because Continental’s 
Group insurance contains the most liberal 
provisions on the market today, also it is one 
of few remaining companies writing the im- 
portant disability features. Such features, 
plus agents’ pension and hospital-surgical 
plans, in my opinion, make it the most at- 
tractive franchise available today.”’ 


One of America’s fastest growing Life In- 
surance Institutions invites you to ask about 
its Agency Plan. 


; 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 






































NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
become a policyholder 


of the 


., SUN LIFE 


seiiie | wt § @ §-<@:RSTABLISHED ?f8 65 


weno oFrc OF CANADA 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


MAKE THEM BUY NOW! 
One of the most difficult hurdles the life under- 


writer must clear in making a sale is that of 
getting his prospect to buy now—overcoming his 
natural impulse to “put it off.” 


Procrastinating prospects are thieves of the under- 
writer's time. They cost him money. What we 
must do is quickly convince the prospect that 
delay costs him money too. 


One way to illustrate that “cost” is to compound 
the difference in premiums, but here’s another 
method. If, for example, a man age 35 waits five 
years to buy $10,000 of 20-Pay Life, it will actually 
cost him $1,034, plus the value of the extra five 
years of insurance protection. 


Here’s how it’s done: (1) Compute the premium 
outlay from the present age to some such retire- 
ment age at 65 and ascertain the profit or loss. 
(2) Then do the same for a policy issued one, two, 
five or ten years hence. (3) Then compare the 
results and express the greater cost at the more 
advanced age as the cost of not having insurance 
in the interim. 


Insurance In Force, Oct. 1, 1947 — $334,446,536 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 








































MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | 
Kalmbach V. P. s high 


In al 


Leland J. Kalmbach, first vice president of the 
Ol} 


coln National Life Insurance Company, has been elegy 

a vice president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life | -" 
surance Company, Springfield, Mass., effective Janugf. « 
1, 1948. He has been associated with the Lincoln - “ 
tional since 1924, and has served on the Board§.. 
Directors of that company since 1937. 

Mr. Kalmbach is a graduate of the University 
Michigan and is a member of the honorary society } 
Beta Kappa. He is a Fellow of both the Actuarial 
ciety of America and the American Institute of Aq 











aries, and is a vice president of the latter actuarial bo : 
he is also treasurer of the M.I.B. executive commit” 
Being acquainted in the home office of virtually ev vires 
life insurance company in the United States, he is, ‘ os 
of the country’s well-known insurance executives. [ a 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


artial 
2. Al 


, sctoril 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, N oes 


York, N. Y., was examined (Association) by the year ; 
surance Departments of Arkansas, Georgia, New Yo Fellor 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Washington as of .,. - 
cember 31, 1945 covering the operations of the compa vmenae 
from December 31, 1942. Asa result of the examinatd@ 7)... 
assets were increased $4,111,206 from $7,561,997 Betion 
to $7,566,108,476 and surplus was increased $3,378 4,,4:, 
536 from $448,644,815 to $451,972,352. The prima, 41. , 
cause for these increases was that the market value @ $150 
bonds over book value of $2,508,855 and rents due a 
accrued of $1,065,083. 


Favorably Examined 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT nll gra 
p ° br taki 
romotions riters. 
bmpan 

Four new officers have been elected and three othe]... - 










promoted, effective November 1 last in the Mutu 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. The 
are: Floyd Zukswert, with the company since | 
who is now General Auditor; Charles Melchinger 
comes Comptroller ; Ray J. Walden (1931) to Assist 
Comptroller ; William F. Ward (1933) was elected A 
sociate Mathematician; Paul T. Rotter (1946) a 
Henry B. Thiessen (1934) are now Assistant Math 
maticians and Don E. Slee (1925) was elected Assista! 
Secretary. 
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Educational Refunds 






The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yo 
has announced a broad liberalization in its educatiot 
refund plan which increases to $150 the maximum f 
funds permitted in any twelve-month period and whi 






















AL 


ovides for automatic merit increases in salary ranging 
high as $104 a year. 

In announcing the change, Alexander E. Patterson, 
resident, said that the move was made in order to give 











x | home office and agency office employees of The 
ry Clee {utual Life “‘greater financial assistance in their efforts 
al Life ® take courses to help them progress in their work 
ek aa ith the company.” | | 
“§ “I hope,” he added in his memorandum to home 
Boar fice and agency personnel, “that more of our people 
iversity an ever before will want to avail themselves of this 
wee pportunity to take educational work under this new 
society | 


rogram.” More than 250 home office employees have 
lready enrolled in courses covered by the plant. 

ws t Ad The new provisions were made retroactive to Sep- 

ae #mber 1, so that they apply to courses started early in 

lie current school year. Giving greater recognition to 

“fe courses of the Life Office Management Association, 

f which The Mutua! Life is a member, the liberalized 


tuarial § 














7 ucational plan, provides that: 
1. Upon satisfactory completion of an LOMA course 
y the employee, the company will pay all reasonable 
pst of courses, books and examinations, instead of a 
artial payment as heretofore. 
2. Any employee completing LOMA Course I satis- 
Rctorily will receive an automatic merit increase of $52 
any, A@ year; upon completing Course II an additional $104 
by the year; and upon completing Course III and attaining 
New You Fellowship in the LOMA, another increase of $104 a 
call Hear. These will be in addition to any other merit 
all 


creases. 
The plan provides also that upon satisfactory com- 
lection of all approved courses other than LOMA, 
iluding those leading to degrees, maximum refund 
the company in any twelve-month period is increased 
) $150 from $50. The basis of the company’s contribu- 
on on such courses remains the same—50% of tuition 
1d books and 100% of examination costs. 

The Chartered Life Underwriter examination is not 
cluded under the refund plan. However, the company 
ill grant office employees the same financial assistance 
br taking C.L.U. examinations as it allows field under- 
riters. Mr. Patterson explained that this calls for the 
bmpany to provide a credit certificate for one-half the 
tamination fee, which the student submits to the 
merican College of Life Underwriters in advance of 
s examination. If the examination is then taken and 
tisfactorily passed, the company refunds the balance 
the examination fee. 
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it Math NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Assista 
"7 2nd 100 Million Agency 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company’s 
m. Eugene Hays agency in Boston has entered the 
lect “one hundred millions in force” class by posting 
net gain of more than nine millions during the first 

ine months this year. In connection with this event 
ew Yo Open House” was held October 28, when hundreds 
ucation@ ‘Tiends and clients inspected the enlarged and stream- 
mum red suite of offices. 


nd whic 








(Continued on the next page) 
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When you want to go places and see things 
in Cleveland, it will be more convenient 
and more pleasant to start from friendly, 
hospitable Hotel Cleveland. Adjoining 
Union Passenger Terminal, Garage and 
Terminal office buildings. Close to stores, 


theatres, Public Hall, Stadium, boat docks. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ATLAS... 


according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
— ~ ~ omega Our —_ 
and policyholders say we are do- 

ictal 


ing our job—thoroughly. : 


Excellent territory still avail- x 
able in Arkansas, California, = 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, = 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— FS 
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Insura 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 







TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














Titi will find 


Guardian service 
prompt and efficient 
... its rates and 
policies competitively 
attractive. 


The 
GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square New York 3, New York 
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This general agency, the second in the company 
112-year history to achieve this remarkable feat, noy — 
has in force more life insurance than 3% of all the lif ase a 
insurance companies in America. ett 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL fis « 
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Continuing Current Scales : 
sulted 














Continuance of the same scale of dividends in 1 
as was paid by the Northwestern Mutual Life Insuran 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisc., in the last two years 9 
the anniversaries of policies issued prior to 1947 und 
the American Experience Mortality Table, has bee 
announced by Elgin G. Fassel, actuary of the company 
The rate of interest on option settlements and dividen 
accumulations continues at 3 per cent. 

The dividends payable in 1948 on the new series 


policies issued in 1947 on the new Commissioner Rag 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table, will be the sam ct 
4 Z0 § 


as the illustrative dividends already published, Mr 
Fassel said. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life now has more tha 
$5% billions of insurance in force on 1% million policies 
The annual dividends payable on policy anniversarie 
in 1947, set aside from mortality and expense saving' 
and surplus interest, total $41,300,000. 

A new form of manual for the new CSO rates, vaie 
and dividends will be distributed to agents about Jan. } H. | 
Prepared after many months of study in the Northwesifdent o 
ern home office and checking among agents in the fielq(Canad. 
the new manual will consolidate the rate book, divideng]. A. ! 
manual, ledger statements and annuity manual —" \\ 
single, compact, pocket-size book. by Ar 
of the 

H. | 
Presid 
POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY Sun L 
held th 
Takes Over American Union Life hill jor 
He IS ¢ 

The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Companylnvest: 
Kansas City, Missouri has taken over by merger thfHospit 
American Union Life Insurance Company of St. Josepifs 
Missouri. As of December 31, 1946 the Postal Life 













Casualty had $9,006,125 of life insurance in force, whi] Alist 
the American Union Life had nearly $6,500,000 of IiffAssista 
insurance in force. Bun Li 
became 
n 194( 
bf the 
PRUDENTIAL ww 
0 Orga 
Suggestions Award — 
Lampbe 
A suggestions award of $2,500—the largest V4 C ent 





made by The Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. ] we 
through its 33-year-old employee suggestion system. 
was won in November by Paul D. Price, a supervisif 
approver in the Unclaimed Equities Division. 


ime he 
Actuari 





Best’s Life Ne, omni, 


The award to Price topped a list of 308 presentations 
tota ling more than $7,000 that were made to Prudential 
Npanys employees in recognition of suggestions adopted during 
"7 NOW the past month for improvements in company systems 
the fi and procedures. 
Vice President F. B. Gerhard, who presided at the 
award ceremony held in the company’s auditorium, said : 
“The company attaches a great deal of importance to 
its employee suggestion system, as evidenced by the 
large number of awards made and the value we place 
on them. The suggestions we have adopted have re- 
sulted in very real savings of time and expense to the 
Company and so, in the final analysis, have proven 
extremely beneficial to Prudential policyholders.” 
The President’s Suggestion Plaque, awarded quar- 
terly to the division which has been the most active in 
the inter-division suggestion award competition, was 
presented to the Unclaimed Equities Division by Presi- 
‘Sdent Carrol M. Shanks. At the end of the year, the 
division with the highest suggestion point score retains 
permanent possession of the plaque. 
So far this year, Prudential has awarded more than 
$28,000 through its suggestion system as a result of 
1,726 suggestions turned in by Company employees. 











versarie SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
. Saving 
Executive Promotions 
S, vie 
it Jan.) H. P. Thornhill has been named Second Vice-Presi- 
yrthwest¥dent of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Montreal, 
the fielfCanada, while A. M. Campbell, F. J. Cunningham, and 
divideng]. A. McAllister have been promoted to Assistant Gen- 
al into geral Managers, according to an announcement made 
Arthur B. Wood, President, following a meeting 
of the Board of Directors. 
H. P. Thornhill, who now becomes Second Vice- 
President and Treasurer, has been associated with the 
Sun Life of Canada for more than 24 years, and has 
held the post of Treasurer since June 1946. Mr. Thorn- 
nll joined the Sun Life in 1923 as Assistant Treasurer. 
He isa Past President of the Dominion Mortgage and 
companylnvestment Association; Governor, Montreal General 
erger thtHospital; Past President, Canadian Club of Montreal ; 
t. Josepiiovernor, Welfare Federation; and a member of the 
al Life (Montreal Citizens’ Committee. 
rce, whi! Alistair M. Campbell, F.I.A., F.A.S., now appointed 
00 of lilfAssistant General Manager and Actuary, joined the 
un Life in the Mathematical Department in 1928. He 
ecame Assistant Actuary in 1934, Associate Actuary 
n 1940, and Actuary in April 1946. At the beginning 
f the war, Mr. Campbell was loaned to the Foreign 
“xchange Control Board of the Dominion Government 
0 Organize an insurance branch. From 1940 to 1945 he 
erved overseas with the Royal Canadian Artillery. Mr. 
fampbell is a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries 


est eve ° ° . . . 
8 Great Britain), the Actuarial Society of America, and 








rk. N > >. > 
, a he American Institute of Actuaries. At the present 
SVS ; , ; “Ea 
7”. .Pme he is President of the Canadian Association of 
apervisit —. 
Ctuaries. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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For Lo a Star Shineth 


Shineth over Bethlehem, the cradle of the 
Savior, its rays outstretched to Plymouth, the 
cradle of Liberty. Through Him we have re- 
ceived the incomparable gifts of Christianity 
and Liberty. 


American homes with their magic 
refinements. 


American constitutional government 
with its unbelievable possibilities for 
personal prosperity. 


American schools with Heaven sent 

opportunities for mental, spiritual 

and physical progress. 
This Christmastide let us deeply resolve to pro- 
tect and preserve these God given legacies and 
share with all our knowledge, our freedom, our 
prosperity. 
A Glorious Christmas to You 

and Yours. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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= Conventions at the MORAINE 'CAGQ 
? HOTEL afford the happy com- FA 

F bination of concentrated effort, “>! TRAIN 

and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


OUAWHUO -OM-THE-LaKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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In the Years Final Month 


Let us keep in our minds . . . always 
. . . that any progress made during 
the year 1947 was by virtue of the 
American System of Free Enterprise! 
Let's preserve our heritage. 





| OCCIDENTAL.4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAURENCE F. LEE, President RALEIGH, N. C. 























SUN LIFE OF CANADA—Continued 


F,. J. Cunningham, F.A.S., who now becomes As- 
sistant General Manager and Secretary, began his Sun 
Life career in 1922. From the position of Chief Clerk, 
Mathematical Department, which he held in 1925, he 
advanced steadily, becoming Assistant Actuary in 1934 
and Secretary in 1938. He is a Fellow of both the Actu- 
arial Society of America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. Mr. Cunningham has been actively con- 
nected with the Montreal Board of Trade for several 
years, and is the present President of that organization. 

J. A. McAllister, who has been named Assistant 
General Manager and Director of Agencies, joined the 
Sun Life in 1924 as an agent in Edmonton and soon 
distinguished himself in agency work, becoming in turn 
Inspector of Agencies, Superintendent, and three years 
ago, Director of the Company’s worldwide agency forces. 
He is a Past President of the Life Agency Officers 
Association; Past Chairman, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association (Agency Section), and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 





Leach Retires 


In our issue of October, 1947 (page 74), we men- 
tioned the retirement of H. O. Leach as Manager for 
the British Isles for the Sun Life of Canada. In con- 
nection with that event the writer wishes to record 
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some facts regarding Mr. Leach’s connection wit} 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., many years ago, for # 
period of several years. That fact gives his retiremen 
special interest to us. 

He came to us as a very young man, with no knowl 
edge whatever of the insurance business. His very note 
worthy abilities resulted in rapid advancement, unt] 
at the time he left us to join the staff of the Sun Life 
in Canada, he was Vice President of the Best Compan 
and the right-hand man of the writer. This advance. 
ment he well earned through conscientious and reall 
brilliant work. The friendship between us has been 
maintained throughout the ensuing years, and it is, 
pleasure to pay this little tribute to a man who con: 
tributed largely to the success of our activities durin ] 
our earlier period of development. 











A.M.B. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Rhodebeck President 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., held 
on November 18 last, Mansfield Freeman, President of 
the company since 1940, was elected Chairman of the 
Board. At the same time Richard Rhodebeck, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies since 1944, we 
elected President and a director; George M. Selser, 
Vice President, Secretary and a director since 1936; 
was elected Executive Vice President and Secretary 
Robert L. Bergstresser, Assistant Actuary since 1946 
was elected an Actuary, and William C. Batchelder 
Treasurer, was elected to the Board of Directors. 

C. V. Starr is continuing as a director but has re 
signed as Chairman of the Board because of increasing 
duties with the American International Group. At the 
same time James F. R. Loutit, Vice President and 
Actuary, and Paul R. Danner, Vice President, Foreign 
Agency Division, have resigned and will devote theiq 
entire time to assisting Mr. Starr and associated if 
terests in the development of insurance companies 
foreign countries. i 














Capital Increase * 






The stockholders of the company have added $909) * 
000 to surplus. This was necessary to finance né@ 
business, which for the first 10 months of 1947 shows 
a 44% increase over the comparable period in 1 
As of October 31 the company had more than $209) 
000,000 of insurance in force. r 
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WESTERN LIFE 
Moves to New Home Office 









In late October the Western Life Insurance Compat 
formerly located in the Fullerton Building, St. Loutf 
Missouri, moved to its new home office at 1123 Now 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 13, Missouri. 4 
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From coast to coast... border to border... 
This Field Man’s a Team Man! 


North ... South... East... West... wherever the agency 
with which the Home Life field man is associated . . . the 
success he builds for himself is helping other Home Life 
men succeed. 


For Home Life field men follow the same basic plan of 

operation. They share the same career objectives. Planned 
Estates service . . . Balanced Field Activity . . . Incentive 
Salary Plan—they’re the same in every Home Life city. 


Because the same basic plan of operation permeates the 
entire company, the things which contribute to any one 
man’s success can and do help others to succeed. A con- 
tinuous exchange of ideas—with the home office serving 
as their research laboratory — makes available to all 
field men the improvements and refinements that are 
constantly being developed by their associates. 






That’s one of the reasons why the average production 
per full-time field underwriter has climbed steadily year 
after year (in 1946 it was $316,400). ... 





Why the average size policy has risen from $5,001 in 
1936 to $11,799 in 1946. 


Yes, this field man’s a team man. And by building a 
successful career for himself, he is doing a grand job of 
helping others to succeed. 


Xx - 


HOME 


JAMES A. FULTON 


Aacktlel tabi 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“A Career Underwriters’ Company” 





















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 
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4. Get all the facts — 


MALL loan and mortgage bor- 
ee are now insured in large 
numbers under borrowers’ group in- 
surance, with a sharp increase re- 
ported in the use of this type of life 
insurance since the end of the war, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. At the start of this year well 
over half a billion dollars of loans 
were covered by this group protec- 
tion, more than twice the total that 
was insured one year previous. 

“This type of protection, less than 
20 years old and one of the relatively 
new forms of group insurance, has 
been an important stabilizing factor 
in credit,” the Institute said, ‘‘and 
has expanded rapidly with the in- 
crease in consumer credit in the past 
two years. The total outstanding at 
the start of this vear in the U. S. 
was $584,000,000, compared with 
$285,000,000 at the start of 1946. 
Thus far in 1947, there has been a 
continued increase in group bor- 
rowers’ insurance reported by the 
life insurance companies writing this 
type of protection. 


NOW! 250 





out of every 1,000 


SoundScribers 


are going to users 


who want more of them 


Here’s why: 

SoundScriber electronic dise dictating and 
recording machine has quickly saved its 
modest cost in hundreds of applications for 
its many thousands of owners. 


>, SoundsScriber has prove d that it cuts costs, 


makes work easier for everybody, reduces 
overtime, and speeds correspondence 
through the office. 


3. SoundScriber has proved—vyear after year— 


that it is rugged and dependable. 





all the proof — 
on SoundScriber— 
and its revolu- 
tionary contribu- 
tion to modern 
usiness Commu- 
nication. Return 
the coupon now! 


limi Tie*s 












oT 


Te SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. Bi-12, New Heven 4, Conn. 


3 ‘ 
Please song ali tne tacts atsout soundscriber. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 








¥ STATE 
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BORROWERS’ GROUP 


“The number of borrowers cov- 
ered was nearly 5,300,000 on Jan. 1 
of this year, an increase of 64% in 
the preceding twelve months. The 
number of lending institutions us- 
ing the plan was nearly 7,500. The 
average amount of new loan covered 
by life insurance last year was $324, 
compared with $143 in the previous 
year. 

‘There is a wide range of type 
of loan covered under this group 
protection, including small bank 
loans, installment purchase accounts 
and mortgage loans on homes. The 
latter is the newest form to come 
under the group plan and represents 
the largest units. The bulk of the 
loans covered by the group insur- 
ance outstanding at the first of the 
year were personal loans. 

“These borrowers’ group plans 
represent only a portion of the loans 
that are insured today. A large part 
of the larger loans are covered by 
individual policies, written under 
term or ordinary insurance plans on 
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the individual borrowers’ lives. Iy 
some cases, even the lending insti- 
tutions make use of individual poli- 
cies in covering their borrowers, 
through special arrangements with 
insurers who have a brief, standard 
form for use in all such cases. 


“Americans have become thor- 
oughly aware of the need for special 
protection to cover the indebtedness 
incurred through borrowing and 
lenders are now cognizant of the 
need for such protection in extend- 
ing credit. Just what it means to the 
credit structure of the country can- 
not be measured in full, because 
there is no means of knowing the ag- 
gregate of individual policies written 
for this purpose. Both types of bor- 
rowers’ insurance pay in full the 
outstanding balance of loans made to 
thousands of persons each year. This 
eases the financial problems of the 
dependents and aids lending insti- 
tutions in avoiding what was for- 
merly one of their important haz- 
ards.” 


INSTITUTE OF H. O. 
UNDERWRITERS 


Now 176 Companies 


OBERT B. CAPLINGER, 

President of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, has an- 
nounced that the following compa- 
nies have been admitted to member- 
ship: Unity Mutual Life & Accident, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Independence 
Life & Accident, Louisville, Ky.; 
Inter-Ocean Insurance, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Columbian National Life, 
Boston, Mass.; Scranton Life, 
Scranton, Pa.; Sun Life of América, 
saltimore, Md.; Continental Ameri- 
can. Life, Wilmington, Del. 

An educational program has been 
undertaken and W. R. Harrison, of 
the Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has been named 
Chairman of the Institute Commit- 
tee. The committee he heads will 
cooperate with a similar committee 
of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association in considering 
the matter of education, training and 
examination for home office life un- 
derwriters. 
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L.O.M.A. 


Publications 


PPORTUNITY Knocks On 

Your Door” is the title of the 
unusual 8-page informational book- 
let issued in October by the Life 
Office Management Association In- 
stitute. Based on copy prepared by 
Charles M. Taylor, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and a member 
of the Educational Council of the 
L.O.M.A., the booklet explains to 
jife insurance employees why they 
should learn more about the busi- 
ness in which they earn their living 
and how the L.O.M.A. Institute 
courses help them do it. The book- 
let’s simple and informal style has 
been so effective in stimulating Life 
insurance education that practically 
all member companies have re- 
quested additional shipments of it. 
One company has ordered 9200 
copies, 6000 for distribution to field 
office staffs. 

During November the L.O.M.A. 
Institute augmented its educational 
program by releasing a “Student’s 
Manual” and a “Quiz Book”’ for 
Course I. These new publications, 
together with Instructors’ Manuals 
issued earlier, provide the Institute 
with a complete set of instructional 
and study aids for its Introductory 
Course. Attention is now being di- 
rected toward preparing similar ma- 
terials for the Advanced Course. 

The Student’s Manual has been 
developed primarily for employees 
who must study for Institute ex- 
aminations without the benefit of 
class instructions ; however, it is be- 
ing used effectively in several com- 
panies for members of their regular 
classes. Company Instructors have 
stated that use of the manuals not 
only helps their students prepare 
for the examinations but also relates 
textbook material to contracts and 
procedures of their own companies. 
Devoting twenty lessons to each of 
the four Course I examinations, the 
manual guides the student through 
the most important subjects of the 
course and indicates the kind of in- 
formation that should be learned 
about each subject. How to pre- 
pare study programs, take notes, 
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outline material, and write exami- 
nations are some of the other topics 
discussed and _ illustrated in the 
manual. In its compilation, the 
L..O.M.A. Institute had the assist- 
ance and counsel of a number of 
its instructor-graduates, namely, Mr. 
Donald Hyer, Mutual Life of New 
York; Mr. Thomas Flaherty and 
Mr. Fred D. Lowe, New York Life: 
Mr. William Hamilton, Prudential: 
and Mr. Elles M. Derby, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 


Quiz books have been standard 
tools of the Institute for years. The 
new Course | Quiz Book has been 
fully revised to cover the present 
Syllabus and contains over 700 ques- 
tions, designed to assist the student 
to study effectively. In the revised 
edition a Glossary of life insurance 
terms has also been included. The 
Quiz Book is considered an essential 
study aid tor all students, whether 
they be studying alone or in com- 
pany classes, 
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N VIEW of the importance of 
companies adopting the new CSO 
Mortality Table for both Ordinary 
and Industrial policies as well as 
adopting a new and lower interest 
assumption basis in practically every 
case, we will endeavor to keep our 
readers current on these changes. 
The following companies have 
adopted and are using the new table 
and the figures after the company’s 
name indicates the interest assump- 
tion now being used: 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn.—Par. 
244%; Non-Par. 2“~% 
Boston Mutual, Mass. Ordinary and 
Industrial—both 21% % 
California Western States, 
mento, 214% 

Conn. Mutual, Hartford, 2'’%2% 

Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa 2'’%.% 

Farmers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
214% 

George Washington, Charleston, W. 


Va. 2U% 


iucky You! 


IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY'S 
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ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 
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GUERTIN LEGISLATION 


Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Nebr. 
212 %o 

John Hancock Mutual, 
Mass. 214% 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, 
Mass. 214% 

Mutual Benefit, 
24% 

National Guardian, Madison, Wisc. 
212% 

New’ England 
Mass. 214% 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 2% 

Ohio National, Cincinnati, 214% 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Par. 2% % ; Non-Par. 24%4% 

Standard, Portland, Ore. 2%4% 
Industrial usage: Commonwealth 

Life; Louisville, Ky. 3% ; Independ- 

ence Mutual, Charlotte, N. C. 3%. 
The following companies are 

adopting the new table, etc. : 

Continental American, Wilmington, 
Del. 2% 

Expressman’s Mutual, New York, 
N. Y. 2YU% 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. (2“%%) 

Fidelity Mutual, Pa. (24%) 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Penna. 
214% 

Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 3% 

Manhattan, New York, N. Y.2%% 

Michigan Life, Detroit 3% 

New York Savings Banks 214% 

Northern Life, London, Ont. 3% 

Pan American, New Orleans, La. 
24%24%, both Par. and Non-Par. 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 244% 

Sterling, Chicago, Ill. 21%4% 

Union Central, Cincinnati, 
214% 

Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 214% 

United Mutual, New York, N. Y. 
LA% 


Boston, 


Newark, N. J. 


Mutual, Boston, 


Ohio 





Rapidly expanding mid-western 
mutual insurance company inter- 
ested in ambitious young man 
qualified as Group Insurance Ac- 
tuary. Must be experienced in all 
lines of group insurance. including 
Group Hospitalization Expense 
and Group Accident. Are you 
the man for our job? All replies 
strictly confidential. &93, Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











FUNCTIONAL OPERATING 
REPORT 


Improved Method 


ECAUSE insurance companies, 

today, are financing business op- 
erations to an ever increasing ex- 
tent, new methods of reporting 
corporate finance take on added 
significance. 

An outstanding example of im- 
proved accounting practice is em- 
bodied in the “Functional Operating 
Report” method, developed by the 
American Economic foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., New York City, 
a non-profit organization wholly 
supported by public subscription, 
Findings* of the Foundation are 
available to all branches of business 
and labor. 

According to Fred G. Clark, gen- 
eral chairman of the Foundation, 
misunderstanding of how business 
operates, and not prejudice, is the 
major cause of economic frictions. 
Today, sociological changes in labor 
and public relations make it desir- 
able, he maintains, that workers and 
the general public understand the 
arithmetic of business. 


Intelligible to Laymen 


In the new system, commonly 
called the “Short Form of Social 
Accounting,” the techniques and 
vocabulary of control accounting re- 
ceive a change in concept and word- 
ing to make them intelligible to 
laymen. 

“Net sales” becomes “we received 
from customers,” and this amount is 
balanced off against five costs of 
production operations described as: 

1. Cost of goods and _ services 
bought from others. 

2. Cost of human energy (wages 
and salaries). 

3. Cost of tools wearing out (de- 
preciation ). 

4. Cost of payments ordered by 
government (taxes). 

5. Cost of using the tools of pro- 
duction (profit). 

By identifying profit as the cost 
of using tools, the short form clearly 
reveals its functional role. Equally 
important, it shows this cost as one 
that is paid by the customer. 





*In book form at $1 per copy direct from the 
American Economic Foundation. 
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HIRTY-FIVE training confer- 
for local association officers 


ence 
ere held by the National Associa- 
on of Life Underwriters during 
ctober. according to James E. 
utherford, executive vice-president. 
The conferences brought together 
ders from 45 states and the 
istrict of Columbia, and dealt 
rimarily with local association 
iministration. National officers, 
ustees and headquarters _ staff 
embers conducted the meetings, 


ith the assistance of state and local 
fficers. 

A feature of each conference, ac- 
ording to Mr. Rutherford, was the 
resentation to all local officers of a 
ew association handbook on local 
ssociation administration. A com- 
anion volume on state association 
(ministration was sent to state 
saders. No set speeches were 
cheduled for any conference. In- 
tead, the specific problems of each 
cal association were considered and 
liscussed by the delegates, with a 
ational representative acting as 
noderator. 


While NALU paid the expenses 
f one night’s lodging and three 
neals for one representative of each 
ssociation attending, most local 
ssociations sent three or more 
ficers and directors to its confer- 
nce. 


This is the fifth year of the asso- 
iation’s state conference program, 
ind a greater percentage of the 
membership was covered in_ the 
1947 series of conferences than ever 
before. It is also the first time that 
he entire series has been completed 
n one month. Prior to this year, 
tonferences were held from October 
0 December. 

Only the states of Connecticut, 
Missouri and Montana were not in- 
“0% in the conference program. 





{ these, Connecticut staged a state 
raining school in August, Missouri 
vill conduct its own series of 
egional meetings, and it is hoped 
hat a date will be set later in the 
ear for a Montana meeting. 


The conferences are under the 
eneral direction of the NALU 
Lommittee on Associations, headed 
ly National Trustee Herbert R. 








Hill, C.L.U., Manager for the Life 
t Virginia in Richmond. 
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DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Novem- 

ber edition, the following direc- 
tors have been elected: Columbian 
National (Mass.), Dwight Hol- 
lister, financier, succeeding R. W. 
Babson; Fidelity Mutual (Pa.), 
William J. Meinel, industrialist; 
Lincoln National (Ind.), W. O. 
Menge and FE. D. Auer, Vice Pres- 
idents; Mutual Benefit (N. J.), 
John J. Schumann, Jr., credit, suc- 
ceeding Allison Dodd; Penn Mu- 
tual, William C. Hunneman, Jr., 
leather tanning ; Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity (N. Y.), Henning W. 
Prentis, Jr., industrialist, and Dr. 
Virgil M. Hancher, educator. 


ABANDONED PROPERTY 
LAW 


HE Abandoned Property Law, 

which deals with the unclaimed 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
issued to New York State residents, 
was put on the books of that state 
in 1939. It has twice been amended 
since then and its legality has been 
questioned in the lower court. Ac- 
cording to Ganson J. Baldwin, at- 
torney for the life insurance compa- 
nies (see Best’s Life Insurance 
News, September 1947 edition, page 
94), the United States Supreme 
Court has agreed to a hearing on the 
case. When this will occur is not 
known but the decision will be pub- 
lished as soon as available in this 
magazine. 


STANDARD’S RATES 
WILL STILL BE LOW! 


Even after January Ist when Standard Life 


of Indiana 13 forced to raise its rates, they 


will still be among the most competitive on 


the market. We will utiitze generous interest 
assumptions resulting in low premiums and 
settleme Watch 


very favorable nt options 


for Standard's new rates 


-Harry U Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
- INDIANAPOLIS 














only 
STERLING 


offers all this to 
GENERAL AGENTS... 


TOP COMMISSIONS 

Sterling pays you 60% on Lifetime 
Income A & H—$53.40 on an $89 
initial premium. Sterling pays digger 
commissions on a// policies. 


POLICYHOLDERS LEADS 

All current policyholders—thousands 
of them in each territory—enough 
leads to keep you busy for years. 
DAILY EXPERIENCE IN OTHER 
AREAS SHOWS SPECTACULAR 
RESULTS. 


PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 

Most aggressive, lead-producing adver- 
tisers in the insurance field . . . radio, 
national magazines, newspapers, 
millions of direct mail pieces ... TO 
GET VOLUME DIRECT LEADS at 
minimum cost. 


LIBERAL VESTED RENEWALS 

Your stake in the future increases day 
by day, your income grows and grows 
because of the liberal vested renewals. 


WHOLE-HEARTED CO-OPERATION 
ne in the insurance business 
. complete, effective, PERSONAL, 
constant co-operation to help you 
build your business big and fast. 





Do You Know the STERLING of Today? 


Over $3,500,000.00 surplus for protec- 
tion of policyholders. 

Over $5,000,000.00 cash benefits al- 
ready paid. 

400,000 Sterling-protected men, women 
and children. 

Claim payment record second to none. 
Recommended by Best's. 


ACT TODAY! 


This is the kind of opportunity that 
comes along once in a lifetime. 
Sterling General Agencies are ready 
nowin OHIO, IOWA, KENTUCKY, 
and MISSOURI .. . ready for the 
best men in the field, for men who 
have proved records of success and 
who are ambitious to step into big 
time with a proposition that means 
MORE MONEY today and for years 
to come. We have top value contracts 
in all popular forms of protection: 
life, commercial H & A, hospitaliza- 
tion, lifetime income, doctors bills. 
Write for full information in complete 
confidence. Address Mr. L. A. Breskin, 
President, Sterling Insurance Com- 
pany, 737 N. Michigan Avenue, 











Chicago 11, Illinois. 


STERLING 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


‘as solid and genuine as its name"’ 











Guertin Legislation—Continued 


variation from the Model Bills, in 
29 states. Short bills, designed to 
amend provisions in existing law 
which prevented the use of the Com- 
missioners’ 1941 Standard Ordinary 
(CSO) Table or which were in con- 
flict with any of the provisions of 
the Standard Laws, have been passed 
in seven states, without outright re- 
peal of existing legislation. In nine 
states, legislation is not necessary far 
permissive operation, and in four 
states, necessary legislation has not 
yet been enacted. Thus the legisla- 
tive program is nearly complete, al- 
though the non-conformity of any 
states in this project presents serious 
difficulties in the treatment of policy 
forms. 


January |, 1948 


As to timing, the CSO Table must 
be used after January 1, 1948 in 
those states where the new Standard 
Laws have been passed. (In a few 
states, a later limiting date is speci- 
fied, or has been left optional.) This 
is not because there is a definite legal 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
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CHOP oO 


Headquarters of the World for | 
Insurance Conventions 
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requirement to that effect, but be- 
cause it would be practically impos- 
sible to find another table which 
would match the other requirements 
of the law. The CSO Table may 
be used in such states prior to the 
limiting date without the benefit of 
the new Statutes provided the con- 
tract conforms to the provisions of 
existing statutes. In fact, one or two 
companies have been able to secure 
the approval of contracts based on 
the CSO Table in all states, not only 
in those where the Standard legisla- 
tion was passed but in the rest as 
well. In the former, such policies 
were not approved under the new 
law, but the old. The point here has 
been the acceptance of the CSO 
Table, and the only requirement has 
been that the policy values be at 
least equal to the minimum values 
specified under the old law. There 
was a metaphorical lifting of eve- 
brows in some departments at the 
use of the new table without going 
under the new laws, but through the 
publicity surrounding the creation 
of the CSO Table, there seemed to 
be a general feeling that it was sound 
and well sponsored, and no objection 


was raised. A difficulty will prese 

itself to those companies who wish #@ 
operate in the four states whic 

have not passed the necessary legig 

lation, if such companies are offe 
ing policies which comply with th 
new Laws in the great majority 9 
states but which are not in harmom 
with the old laws in the states whi 
have not yet adopted the Standar 
Laws. There seems no alternatiy 
for such companies but to await 
desired legislation or to offer a dif 
ferent contract in the non-conform 
ing states until the Standard Laws 
have been passed. 










At the risk of mentioning some 
facts which are quite familiar to you 
all, | would like to remind you, asa 
background for what will follow, o 
the two features of our business 
which differentiate it from property 
insurance and generate a variety oj 
perennial problems which lead life 
insurance companies to _ operate 
through agents, and which necessi 
tate the employment of actuaries and 
relatively large investment depart- 
ments. One is that the risk associ- 
ated with nearly all personal insur- 











ance is an increasing one, and the 














Seeurity of Income | 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits . 


Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 


Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 


Death Benefits 
along with 


For details write 





and Tenn. 
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In Texas 





| Liberal Agency Contracts 
| Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 














Tower of Strength 
In the Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year | 
commissions and continuous renewal com- | 












missions. 























other relates to the practice, long- 
established, of paying a large part of 
the substantial cost of acquisition in 











the first year. 
Acquisition Costs 


It was early recognized that the 
handling of an increasing risk on 
a sound basis required a level pre- 
mium instead of a steadily increas- 
} ing one, and this device, in turn, led 
to the accumulation of reserves. The 
_ arrangement, incidentally, fa- 
cilitated the protection of the insured 
himself against the risk of outliving 
the period of productive activity as 
| well as the protection of his bene- 
ficiaries against the risk of his pre- 
mature death. The essential point 
in this connection is that the level 
premium notion raised the questions 
of balance-sheet liability and of non- 
forfeiture values, and we have been 
forced to give continuous thought, 
during the entire development of the 
life insurance business, to their mag- 
nitude, soundness and equity. 

These considerations would be of 
momentous importance even if ac- 








quisition costs were evenly distribu- 








XUM 
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ted over the duration of the policies. 
But with a large part of such costs 
concentrated in the first policy year, 
the difficulty of computing reserves 
and surrender values becomes vastly 
increased. 

Several plans for determining pol- 
icy reserves have been devised, prior 
to the development of the new stand- 
ard legislation, to recognize the bear- 
ing of excess initial cost thereon, and 
state laws governing non-forfeiture 
values have been framed with some 
reference to the fact that heavy in- 
itial costs are, and have been, a 
feature of our business. As a matter 
of interest, it may be pointed out 
that these “adjusted premium” re- 
serves, described in the new non- 
forfeiture laws, are quite different 
from the reserves according to the 
Commissioners Valuation Method, 
described in the new valuation laws, 
although they were both constructed 
with the same object in mind, 
namely, to allow for excess initial 


expense. 
The studies which led to the 
Standard Laws were undertaken 


solely in connection with the desir- 
ability of a changed standard of mor- 


tality, not with reference to the de- 
clining rate of interest, although the 
latter manifestation is very much 
more imortant than the mortality 
changes which generated the feeling 
that the use of the American Ex- 
perience Table for new business 
should be discontinued, and it is 
perhaps fortunate that the introduc- 
tion of a lower basic interest rate 
coincides, in time, with lower stand- 
ard rates of mortality,—fortunate 
because, while the change in interest 
tends to increase premiums, the 
change in mortality tends to lower 
them. Comment has already been 
made on the interest ceiling in the 
Standard Valuation Law. The only 
references to interest in the Stand- 
ard Non-Forfeiture Law are: (1) 
A ceiling of 3'4% is fixed for the 
calculation of non-forfeiture values, 
and (2) Provision is made that the 
contract liabilities of a participating 
company, may, with the consent of 
the commissioner of insurance, be 
calculated according to a rate of in- 
terest lower than the rate used in 
computing non-forfeiture benefits, 
but if such lower rate differs from 
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the non-forfeiture rate of interest by 
more than %%, the company must 
file with the commissioner a plan 
arranging for such equitable in- 
creases, if any, in the non-forfeiture 
values as the company may think 
suitable and as the commissioner 
may approve. In New York State, 
any differential of interest must have 
such approval. 

The Commissioners’ Committee 
decided, and stated in its report, that 
a new standard mortality table to 
replace the American Experience 
Table (1) should be based on a 
combined experience of United 
States companies, (2) should be 
recent, and (3) should contain rea- 
sonable margins against adverse 
fluctuations. In accord with these 
thoughts, the CSO Table was based 
upon the combined experience of the 
standard business of a large group 
of United States companies during 
the years 1930-40. The safety mar- 
gins, consisting of arbitrary addi- 
tions to the rates of mortality actu- 
ally observed, were devised to in- 


crease in actual amount with the age, 





IIIT AAMMAO RD, 


but were of such size that the ratio 
of the margin to the experience rate 
of mortality, with some exceptions, 
tended to decrease with increase in 
age. This ratio was about 77% at 
age 10, 65% at 35, 12% at 60, and 
9% at 80. The limiting age is 100. 


American Experience Table Defects 


It is going to be difficult for us 
now, or for anyone over future years, 
to appraise exactly the effect of the 


substitution of a new, improved, 
modern mortality table for the 
American Experience Table, _be- 


cause the introduction of the new 
table is associated, usually, with a 
lower basic rate of interest, which 
has important effects upon pre- 
miums, reserves, non-forfeiture val- 
ues, and, in participating companies, 
on dividends. I assume, however, 
that you are chiefly interested in the 
new table, and most of our attention 
will be directed thereto. 

An appreciation of the results 
which will flow from the introduc- 
tion of a new basic mortality table 
may be secured from a consideration 


of the defects of the American Fy 
perience Table as a basis for moder 
contracts. 


It may truly be said that th 
American Experience Table has dis 
played great vitality, for the perio 
of its existence has exceeded by @f 
good margin the scriptural limit of 
threescore years and ten. Like mos 
aging organisms it became out-of 
tune with the times, and so, as far 
as new business is concerned, must 
be honorably retired or relegated ty 
the scrap heap, depending on the 
point of view. When we think of it 
as based on the experience of a 
single company, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, in 
the first fifteen years of its existence, 
1843-1858, and when we note that 
in all probability the actual experi- 
ence was freely adjusted just as we 
are adjusting the actual experience 
of the years 1930-1940 to produce 
the CSO Table, we see how un-ff 
suited it is to modern use and how 
slender a basis there was for the 
enormous superstructure of life com- 
pany organization which has been# 
erected on it in the last seventy-five 
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fyears. The surprising fact is that 


it has endured so long. 

Specifically, with improving mor- 
tality at the younger ages the safety 
factors or margins over current ex- 
xerience, which are indispensable, 
were excessive, whereas at some of 
the higher ages, in the sixties, the 
margins over current experience 
rates were barely adequate. 


Comparison with CSO Table 


| Remembering that current ex- 
perience rates of mortality, with 
ome adjustments, are used by non- 
jarticipating companies in the de- 
ermination of premium. rates, and 
hat, in participating companies, the 
margins between assumed and actual 
mortality rates are an important fea- 
lure of their dividend scales, let us 
ee just how the new mortality will 
vork out, as compared with the 
American Experience, in connection 
vith risks, say, at age 25, in a par- 
[\cipating company. At this age, the 
American rate of mortality is $8.07 
ier $1,000, the CSO, $2.88, and the 
fate of mortality by the combined 
txperience table on which the CSO 
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Table was based was $2.01. If the 
company’s basic table is the Ameri- 
can, the margin is $6.06 per $1,000 
and if it is the CSO, the margin is 
$0.87. A company is justified in dis- 
tributing something less than its 
entire mortality “gain,” in considera- 
tion of possible adverse fluctuations 
in the future and of the closely re- 
lated need of building up contingency 
reserves. It is obvious that, with 
the assumed mortality more than 
four times the actual, the company 
has much latitude in fixing the dis- 
tributable surplus from favorable 
mortality when the American Ex- 
perience is the basic table. If, how- 
ever, the CSO Table is being used, 
mortality margins equivalent to the 
difference between $8.07 and $2.88 
(to continue with the same illustra- 
tion) have been guaranteed to the 
policyholder in form of a reduction 
of premium, and the operating mar- 
gin, available for dividends, is the 
difference between $2.88 and the 
actual rate, assumed to be $2.01. 
This situation requires, from the 
company, more skillful management 
of underwriting margins from mor- 
tality but the margins in the new 





table are believed to be adequate, and 
the results are likely to be more 
equitable to the individual policy- 
holder. 

Another feature of the CSO Table 
which makes it a real improvement 
over the American Experience Table 
is that the margins over current 
experience are more rationally dis- 
tributed, as to age. For example, 
the CSO mortality rates at ages 10, 
35, 60 and 80 are, respectively, 77%, 
65%, 12% and 9% greater than the 
rates according to the experience 
table from which CSO was derived 
(a reasonable sample of current ac- 
tual experience) whereas the Ameri- 
can Experience rates at the same 
ages are, respectively, 575%, 221%, 
13% and 19% in excess of the same 
actual experience rates. The abso- 
lute differences, in the cases just 
referred to, are, for the CSO, .00086, 
00180, .00290 and .01079 and for 
the American, .00638, .00616, .00300 
and .02341. To put it another way, 
at age 10, the rate of mortality by 
the American Table is nearly six 
times the experience rate, whereas 
the CSO rate little more than double 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the actual rate; by contrast, at age 
60, the American and CSO rates 
are practically identical. A graph 
would show even more clearly how 
much better the new table is adapted 
to modern experience. 


Operating Margins 


One other phase of the mortality 
question is worthy of mention. The 
operating margins of life companies 
arise chiefly from three sources: 
from favorable mortality, because 
the actual rate of mortality is usually 
less than that assumed in the calcu- 
lation of premiums; from excess in- 
terest at the rate by which the net 
rate earned by a company on its in- 
vestments exceeds the rate assumed 
in the calculation of the premium; 
and from favorable operating costs, 
in so far as the actual expenses in- 
curred are less than the provision 
made therefor in the premium. The 
expense margin, last mentioned, de- 
pends very largely upon the volume 


of new business in relation to old: 
otherwise expenses are fairly well 
stabilized, and, even in times like 
these and the early twenties, the 
effect of the inflationary costs of 
personnel, equipment and supplies 
is not serious when compared to the 
potential variations in the other 
sources of “profit.” 

In the course of time, these mar- 
gins have become distorted. With 
the decline in interest earnings, in- 
terest margins have been much re- 
duced and in some cases have almost 
vanished; but the reduction is re- 
lated to policy reserves and is there- 
fore much more important at the 
older ages where the reserves are 
larger. On the other hand, the 
mortality margins have improved 
greatly, but mainly at the younger 
ages. Thus, while aggregate under- 
writing profits have not declined too 
violently, the distribution has been 
greatly altered, not merely as to 
source, but as to incidence by age 
and plan. It will improve and facili- 
tate the allotment of surplus if these 
margins are more nearly similar in 
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size, or, at least, more nearly adapte 
to the chances of adverse fluctuatioy 
because with the American mortalj 
and 3% interest, it was difficult 
maintain equity among policyholdepf#\ illio: 
as to plan of insurance, age of insupff\fillior 
ance, and age of insured and, in parM—provis' 
ticipating companies, to avoid def#his is 
creases in dividends from policy yearence a: 
to policy year. The restoration of abhe eti« 
desirable balance among the variou#ffable | 
sources of profit will be achieved hy 
the use of the CSO Table and ; 
lower basic interest rate. Such basi 
rate, and the expense margin in thekix tim: 
premium might well be fixed withkhe CS 
some reference to the principle§Margin 
just stated. One might indulge in affess th: 
forecast to the effect that mortalitykins. 1 
margins are likely to increase, and—tas pr: 
that, if the interest margins do notf}944. 
decrease, they will probably not 
become much greater in the immedi 
ate future. 
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Examples 





These thoughts may be illustrated 
briefly by figures. Back in 1919, in 
149 Ordinary companies, with ap- 
proximately $5 Billions of assets, 
the Interest and Mortality Margins 
as consolidated from the Gain and 
Loss Exhibits were about equal, 
$83 Millions and $81 Millions, re 
spectively. In 1938, in 213 compa 
nies, with $19 Billions of assets, the 
Interest Margins were $79 Millions 
and the Mortality Margins $274. 
Millions, the Interest Margins being 
less than 22% of the total of the 
two. And in 1944, in a single com- 
pany operating on the American 3% 
basis, the Interest “gains” were $1.5 
Millions, and the Mortality “gains’ 
$9.7 Millions, the former being less 
than 14% of the sum of the two. ead 
For every $100 of Mortality Mar he te 
gins earned, the Interest Margin} ‘i 
earned in 1919, 1938 and 1944 were, aa , 
respectively, $100, $29 and $15. as 


In 1944, the Mutual Benefithhifferen 
earned on a representative sectioMffany fr 
of its American 3% business, undet-fhsuranc 
writing “profits” of $12.5 Millionsfhlity. 
divided into Interest $1.5 Millions # Becay 
Mortality, $9.7 and Saving from Ex-Blosely ; 
pense Provision, $1.3 Millions. Thefnce the 
same business, if regarded as beiffhew tab 
handled on CSO 214% basis, witlluce mo 
hus lea 
premiums ) which alues, ; 









the gross premiums (larger that 
American 3% 
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adaptemyere subsequently adopted and are 
tuatiog—mmow in use, would have yielded ag- 
ortalit#bregate “profits” of $14.6 Millions 
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onsisting of Interest “gains,” $7.0 
Millions, Mortality “gains” $5.5 
fillions and Savings from Expense 
Provision $2.1 Millions. Although 
his is only one company’s experi- 


Cy yeaffence as to the creation of surplus, 
on of a&he efiect of substitution of the CSO 
various able for the American may be re- 
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arded as fairly typical. With thé 
\merican 3% basis, the Mortality 
fargins in 1944 were more than 
ix times the Interest Margins; with 
he CSO, 2% % basis, the Mortality 
[argins on the same business were 
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Again, merely for the sake of ap- 











pearances, it seemed necessary to 
etire the American Table and sub- 
titute a new one. It is hard for 
olicyholders, and the public gen- 
rally, to understand how it can be 


‘hossible to operate effectively with 
‘Ho old a table. Annual statements of 


ife companies display prodigious 


fnargins from mortality, erroneously 
ralled “profits,” without clear indi- 
tations, understandable to the pub- 


lic, either that such “profits” are 
kept in mind in the construction of 





the premiums of non-participating 
pmpanies, or are returned to the 
policyholders of participating com- 
nanies in the form of dividends. 

‘hose who do not clearly under- 
tand our business may believe that 
hese large margins accrue to the 
perators of the business or are 
itherwise lost to policyholders. On 
he ground of appearances alone, it 
s worthwhile to adopt a more ra- 
ional instrument for the measure 
nd management of that factor which 
ifferentiates the life insurance com- 
any from most other branches of 
surance, namely, the rate of mor- 
ality. 

Because the CSO Table is more 
losely aligned with actual experi- 
nce than the American Table, the 
lew table may be expected to pro- 
luce more satisfactory reserves and 
hus lead to more equitable cash 
alues, and, in turn, to more equi- 
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table reduced paid-up and extended 
insurance values. The Standard 
Law permits the use of a special 
mortality table for the computation 
of extended insurance, provided the 
assumed rate of mortality is not 
more than 130% of the rate shown 
by the CSO Table. Some compa- 
nies, nevertheless, are finding it 
possible to use the unadjusted CSO 
Table for extensions, a course which 
has practical advantages. 


No Change in Cost 


The new laws will not increase, or 
decrease, the cost of insurance in 
the aggregate. Such cost is deter- 
mined by the actual interest earn- 
ings, the actual mortality experience, 
and the actual expense of operation. 
But just as such laws have intro- 


duced a new pattern for premiums, 
reserves, and minimum non-forfei- 
ture values, they will also set up, 
for participating companies, a new 
pattern of dividends, so that policy 
dividends will vary with the plan of 
insurance, the age at issue, and the 
age of the insurance in a way differ- 
ent from that which has been char- 
acteristic heretofore. It is believed 
that the results will be more equi- 
table for individual policyholders. 


The changes, herein discussed, in 
the state laws, are important, in fact, 
are essential, to the sound progress 
of life insurance. The change in the 
basic rate of interest would undoubt- 
edly have taken place without the 
force of legislation. The American 
Experience Table was so deeply em- 
bedded in our statutes and customs 

(Continued on the next page) 
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that a change of mortality basis 
could not be made without legisla- 
tive action. The consequences, 
however, of continuing with the 
American Table would have been 
much less serious than to continue 
with the old basic rates of interest 
in the face of the economic and 
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political influences which were tend- 
ing to depress the net earned rate 
below 3%. Perhaps we have been 
unduly disturbed by the technical 
changes which have been made and 
are pending. 


Interest Rates Will Vary 


It is likely that bases of operation 
will be more varied than heretofore. 
We will, of course, find the CSO 
Table generally used by all compa- 
nies, although those which operate 
in a certain few states will have the 
right to use other basic tables. But, 
whereas, during the period 1900- 
1935, the basic interest rate was 
almost always 3%, or 34%%, we 
shall henceforth see many more rates 
in common use. The actuarial com- 
mittee in charge of the preparation 
of monetary tables have produced 
basic tables at seven rates of interest 
ranging, by quarters, from 2% to 
3%%. Then there will be variations 
with reference to the assumed date 
of payment of claims and the treat- 
ment of the premiums required for 
the year of death. And, in partici- 
pating companies, as above noted, 
there will be a wide diversity of pat- 
terns of dividend scales. Thus com- 
petitive considerations will not be 
quite as clean cut as under the old 
dispensation. 

We should be deeply concerned 
about the mechanics of our business 
and should be equipped with the 
most up-to-date tools both in the 
field and in the Home Office. But 
the qualities of security, equity and 
economy must still be regarded as 
constituting our major objectives, 
and it is as vitally important as ever 
to maintain these traditional char- 
acteristics. Furthermore, the benef- 
icent character of our enterprise 
should not be forgotten by ourselves, 
nor should we permit our policy- 
holders or the public to forget it. 
The principles which cause the life 
insurance business to succeed and 
prosper are the exact antithesis of 
those which actuated the leaders who 
brought a large part of Europe and 
Asia to ruin between 1939 and 1945. 
In a world still quaking with dis- 
trust and despair, it should be no 
small satisfaction to us to be engaged 
in an enterprise grounded in un- 
selfishness and thrift. 


During the depth of the panic ay 
depression of the early thirties | 
call a public statement to the effe 
that only a moral regeneration coy! 
save the world from a worse fay 
than that in which it was then j 
volved. The writer was not a pr 
fessional moralist but a_ busines 
commentator and investment coup 
selor—none other than Roger W 
Babson, who made the statement ; 
part of one of his regular economi 
letters. Later, an utterance like thi 
appeared: “The maintenance , 
peace depends not upon any docy 
ment but upon that which is in th 
hearts and minds of men.” Wa 
this the expression of an impractic; 
idealist? No. The speaker wa 
Secretary of State Byrnes as 
signed the protocol making t 
charter of UN the universal law 
Still later comes another arrestin; 
statement: “The problem (recoy 
ery) is basically religious, and in 
volves a spiritual rebirth and im 
provement of the human characte 
that will synchronize with our al 
most matchless advance in science 
art and all material development 
It must be of the spirit.”” The autho 
of these words was no cloistere 
philosopher unappreciative of pra 
tical considerations, but Gener} 


Douglas MacArthur, as he conte}: 
plated the wreckage left by the w-s 


in East Asia, after the signing « 
the final surrender papers of Wor') 


War II by the Japanese leader 


aboard the American _ battleshi 
“Missouri” in Tokyo Bay. : 
| 

Perfect the Details | 


| 


Let us indeed strive to perfect t" 
details of our business, but let us n 
confuse the basket and the fruit, t 
paper and its message, the esse 
tials and non-essentials. The li 
insurance business has an honorabl 
record covering more than a centurj 
It is one of the greatest examples ¢ 
organized unselfishness produce 
during that century, the growin| 
materialization of a certain “a 
idealism during the ups and dow 
of successive decades, the vet 
flower of private enterprise, devote 
to the cause of thrift and huma 
betterment years before those of 
jectives had the place they n0 
have in the public consciousness. 
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Standard Insurance, Portland 
(Adopts CSO 244% Reserve Basis). sent 7 


(Favorably Examined) .......--. 
Sterling Insurance, Cee 

CERISE = oc cascceeescecnedos .--July 8&2 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Quarterly Dividend) ..........-May 56 

(Agency Changes) ......sseeceeeees Oct. 65 

(Executive Promotions) eee tbes Dec. 

(Leach Retires) .......sseeeeseess Dec. 66 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(Examined) .....-.see++s stcesusad an 
Supreme Liberty, Chicago 

(Examined) ....ccccccscceces ecceur Oct. 65 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Reduces 5 Year Term) .....--.--- July 82 

(Hoskins Actuary) ...... tosetes .--Oct. 66 
Unies Central Life, Cincinnati 

(2%% Reserve Basis) ......---- June 74 

(Mutualizing) .......sseeeeseesees ug. 
Union Life, Richmond 

(Executive Promotions) .....--- June 74 
United Life & Ache. Concord 

(New Compensation Plan) ......Sept. 73 
United States Life, New York 

..May 56 


(Favorably Examined) .......- 
Agencies in Panama _— 


Guatemala) ..csccccsccccccccees Aug. 78 

(Rhodebeck President) | cobeneotat Dec. 66 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 

(Favorably Examined) .......-+-- Oct. 66 
Washington National, Evanston 

(Junior Management Guanell x. .Sept. 73 
Western Life, St. Louis - 

(Reinsures Burial Business) .....-. Aug. 79 

(Moves to New Home Office) Dec. 66 
Western States, Fargo 

(Favorably Examined) .......-+++4 Aug. 79 
Westminster Life, Chicago 

(Examined) .....ccccccccccccceses Sept. 74 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Agency Changes) ‘ceed aswse la May 54 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 8t 











of native logs. 
Company. 


to become a life underwriter. 
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“Pushing” a pen can be drudgery, | 


or thrilling and Inspiring.” 
dayd Mrs. A. J. Ballard, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


“Seldom recalled now are the trials and disappointments of the first twelve 
But when circumstances do call them to mind, 


years of our married life. 


I can still see “Jack” coming home from work, utterly 
his job as bookkeeper at the lumber company. 
ment the impersonal nature of his work, the lack of self-expression, and 
the absence of opportunity to meet people were becoming a greater strain 


daily. 


“Then came his big break! In 1932 he joined Minnesota Mutual as a life 
His outlook on life changed abruptly. 
pen which he had used to make ledger entries was no longer a drudgery, 
but an exciting and inspiring experience. Four years later we were able financially to build our “dream house” 
Then in 1942 “Jack” realized his impelling ambition . . 


underwriter. 


ieee | 


“Our son Jack, a graduate of Texas A. & M., after his release S THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 

from the army, and influenced by his Dad’s enthusiasm and his  @ Saint Paul |, Minnesota 

outstanding success in personal selling and in the training of new 5 i went to know how A. J. Ballard does it. | may & 

men with the Company’s Organized Sales Presentation, has chosen ee ee ' 
Since the first of this year Jack _— : 

has written over a quarter of a million of new business . . . all B AGIOSS «-- ee eee neers errr cree seen eee ee eee eeee ens : 

of it because he uses this exclusive Minnesota Mutual selling aid. 5 City tee teeeee essences . Zone .... State ..... - 


‘ze MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


. he was made General Agent for the 


ORGANIZED 1880 


discouraged with 
To a person of his tempera- 


“Pushing” the same 
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EDOW MEA 
ANNUITY 


at Same Rates 

as for Men... 

and wtth 
Name 
Benelits? 





“lhe answer d: 


Founded 


THE MANHA&TTAN LIFE 


INSURAN 
of New York, 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 




















LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, II. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ..........cccccccccccccceees 
Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, II. 

Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angles, Cal. 

Chase National Bank, New York, N. 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, 

Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Crane & Company, Dalton, Mass. 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, Cal. 
yeneral American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guardian Life, New York N. 

Haight, Davis & ~ ae Inc., 

Home Life, New York, ie 

Illinois Bankers Life, OEE, Ill. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Ins., St. Louis, Mo. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Moriane Hotel, Highland Park, IIl. 

Mutual Savings, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill. 

National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 

New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. ..............00e0008- Back Cove 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Otis Elevator Company, New York, N. Y. 
Pauli Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8S 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. 
Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. Y. 
Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), New York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, New York 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Soundscriber Corporation, The, New Haven, Conn. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Can. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 
Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 

United States Life, New York, N. Y. 

West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N, Y. 


Best's Life 








